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Music  Education  in  the  Americas 

By  VANETT  LAWLER 

Editor's  Note:  Miss  Vanett  Lawler  in  addition  to  being  Acting  Chief,  Division  of 
Education,  for  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  also  Associate  Executive  Secretary  for  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

During  the  past  few  years  she  has  travelled  much  in  Central  and  South  America. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  person  in  the  United  States  is  better  qualified  to  discuss  thef 
current  problems  of  music  education  in  our  sister  Americas.  In  this  article  she 
describes  how  it  is  possible  for  all  the  AMERICAS  to  work  cooperatively  for  the  com¬ 
mon  objective,  which  is,  greater  opportunities  in  music  for  the  youth  of  tomorrow. 

TO  appreciate  fully  the  signifi-  cation  and  music  education  are  a  part, 
cance  of  the  title  of  this  article,  would  also  make  contacts  and  an  im- 
MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  pact  outside  our  own  borders.  The  in- 
TIIE  AMERICAS,  we  need  only  to  credible  development  of  communica- 
realize  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  tions.  World  War  I,  its  aftermath, 
— even  a  decade  ago — even  the  most  events  leading  up  to  and  included  in 
optimistic  or  world-minded  musician  World  War  II — all  of  these  factors 
could  not  have  found  very  much  to  were  part  and  parcel  of  developments 
write  about.  True,  quite  a  lot  could  in  a  field,  that  of  music  education, 
have  been  said  about  the  development  which  seems  sc-  far  removed  from 
of  music  education  in  this  part  of  the  events  of  such  staggering  importance. 
Americas — however,  music  education  With  this  gradual  coming  together  of 
in  the  United  States  has  really  become  peoples  of  the  world,  including  those 
established  as  a  profession  only  since  in  our  own  hemisphere,  there  emerged 
World  War  I.  But  it  is  not  alone  of  a  development  quite  unique  in  the  field 
our  part  of  America  that  we  are  writ-  of  culture,  namely,  organized  effort  on 
ing — we  are  including  the  other  twen-  the  part  of  government  on  behalf  of 
ty  American  republics  whose  total  cultural  relations  between  govern- 
population  equals  ours  and  whose  total  ments.  Thus  came  into  being  our 
area  is  far  greater  than  ours.  .  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  a  program 
What  has  happened  and  what  is  which  was  largely  devoted  to  the  bring- 
happening  in  music  education  in  the  ing  about  of  a  cultural  exchange  be- 
Latin  American  republics?  What  is  tween  the  United  States  and  Latin 
our  relationship  and  responsibility  to  America. 

this  development?  If,  unfortunately,  due  to  a  number 

With  the  expansion  of  our  economic  of  factors,  there  has  been  a  lessening 
and  political  program  on  a  global  of  activities  and  interest  in  the  field 
basis,  it  was  inevitable  of  course,  that  as  a  whole  since  the  war,  we  can  say 
our  cultural  activities,  of  which  edu-  with  absolute  assurance  and  convic- 
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tion  that  some  permanent  roots  have 
been  established  on  an  inter-American 
basis  in  the  field  of  music  education. 

Let  us  take  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of 
the  situation  before  and  after — here 
and  there. 

Eesults  of  Good  Neighbor  Policy 

Prior  to  ten  years  ago,  the  North 
Americans  and  the  South  Americans 
turned  their  thoughts  across  the  sea 
to  Europe  for  inspiration  and  leader^ 
ship  in  cultural  fields,  particularly  the 
arts — and  certainly  the  field  of  music. 
East-west  cultural  traffic  flourished; 
north-south  cultural  traffic  was  un¬ 
known  and  also  unwanted.  Then,  with 
the  threat  of  World  War  II,  the  |)oli- 
tical  and  economic  interests  and  final¬ 
ly,  the  cultural,  began  to  be  drawn  to¬ 
gether  through  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy.  Artists,  writers,  dancers, 
poets,  and  musicians  w^ere  sent  to 
Latin  America  and  were  invited  from 
I.atin  America  to  visit  the  United 
States.  The  Pan  American  L^nion, 
the  international  organization  repre¬ 
senting  all  of  the  American  Republics 
including  the  L^nited  States,  estab¬ 
lished  a  Division  of  Music  (after 
fifty-two  years  of  existence!).  With 
this  flow  of  persons  north  and  south, 
there  emerged  a  unique  situation.  The 
vanguard  of  North  American  musi¬ 
cians  (composers,  musicologists,  per¬ 
formers)  who  first  went  south,  discov¬ 
ered  the  all-inclusive  music  interests 
of  Latin  American  musicians — that 
the  Latin  American  musician,  (music¬ 
ologist,  composer  and  performer)  were 
also,  interested  in  music  teaching  in 
the  schools,  an  interest  not  generally 
common  ten  years  ago  among  North 
American  composers,  musicologists  and 
performers.  The  Latin  American 
musicians,  musicologists,  composers 


and  performers  who  came  north  made 
a  discovery.  They  found  a  new  pro¬ 
fession  of  music,  namely,  music  edu¬ 
cation,  not  mjuiical  education,  as  they 
had  experienced  it  in  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  European  schools  and  con¬ 
servatories.  They  found  boys  and 
girls  in  many  United  States  schools 
receiving  education  in  music  and 
music  as  part  of  their  general  educa¬ 
tion.  They  saw  for  the  first  time 
tecaher  education  in  music  in  our  state 
teachers  colleges  and  universities  as 
contrasted  with  the  conservatory  plan 
of  training,  so  prevalent  in  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 

This  informal  awakening  to  the 
existence  and  importance  of  the  music 
education  profession  was  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  inherent  in  music  educa¬ 
tion  was  the  same  purpose,  the  same 
motivation  which  was  the  basic  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  entire  inter- American  move¬ 
ment,  namely,  the  reaching,  the  affect¬ 
ing  and  the  bringing  together  through 
participation,  of  large  groups  of 
j)eoples. 

Music  in  Inter-American  Culture 

The  stage  was  set  then  for  the  real 
activation  and  stimulation  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  Charles  Seegcr,  a  distinguished 
L^nited  States  musicologist,  who  was 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Music  of  the  Pan  American  L^nion, 
saw  the  inevitability  and  importance 
of  music  education  playing  a  major 
role  in  inter-American  cultural  ex¬ 
change  ;  he  also  realized  that  mere  lip 
service  stressing  music  education  was 
not  enough.  Mr.  Seeger  enlisted  the 
active  support  of  the  professional  org¬ 
anization  of  music  education  in  the 
Ignited  States — the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference. 

The  many  successful  developments 
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which  followed  were  normal  and  na¬ 
tural.  The  agencies  whose  help  was 
necessary  in  such  a  program  of  ex¬ 
change  between  the  countries  worked 
cooperatively — the  Government  of  the 
United  States  through  its  Department 
of  State  and  the  special  wartime  org¬ 
anization  of  the  United  States  then 
known  as  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs — the  inter¬ 
national  organization,  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  (now  the  Organization  of 
American  States)  and  the  private,  pro¬ 
fessional  organization,  and  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference. 

The  Eesnlts 

What  are  some  of  the  results  ?  First, 
there  has  been  an  exchange  of  people 
and  materials  which  has  resulted  in 
broader  and  more  thorough  education, 
through  music  education,  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schools  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  Let  us  not  as  educators  or  music 
educators,  delude  ourselves  into  think¬ 
ing  that  it  has  been  a  one-way  affair — 
that  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
have  been  the  only  benefactors.  The 
North  American  music  educator  has 
contributed  his  philosophy  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  music  education.  The  Latin 
American  has  contributed  to  our  own 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  in  music 
education;  he  had  contributed  enorm¬ 
ously  to  whatever  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
few  years  in  the  matter  of  unity  among 
music  forces,  music  organization  and 
the  various  fields  of  music;  he  had 
added  to  our  repertoire  some  delight¬ 
ful  l>atin  American  music  suitable  for 
use  in  the  schools.  And  lastly,  it  was 
in  Latin  America  that  the  profession 
of  music  education — music  educators 
and  the  professional  organization  of 


the  music  educators — the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference  made  its 
first  bow  outside  the  United  States. 

Latin  American  Music  in  TJ.  S.  Schools 

How  were  some  of  these  results 
accomplished  ?  Early  in  1941  an  Edi¬ 
torial  Project  was  undertaken  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  cooperation 
with  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  and  United  States  pub¬ 
lishers  which  resulted  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  more  than  one-  hundred  and 
fifty  publications  of  Latin  American 
music  for  school  use  in  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time,  there  has 
been  consistent  attention  given  by 
United  States  publishers  to  this  aspect 
of  their  publication  schedule.  One 
Latin  American  country,  Chile,  has 
pioneered  in  many  aspects  of  music 
education.  Chile,  through  a  special 
committee  of  music  educators  and 
musicologists,  composers  and  per¬ 
formers,  will  soon  have  a  new  type  of 
songbook  for  use  in  its  schools — the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Latin  America. 
Patterned  after  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  in  the  United 
States,  the  Chilean  music  educators 
have  an  Association  of  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  with  over  three  hundred  members, 
and  active  participants  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  Chile’s  foremost  composers, 
performers  and  musicologists.  The 
National  Conservatory  in  Bogota, 
Colombia,  began  last  school  year  with 
a  special  course  for  music  educators  or 
a  department  of  music  education.  A 
recent  general  revision  of  the  school 
curriculum  in  Venezuela  included  a 
consideration  of  music  education,  and 
a  Chilean  music  educator  was  invited 
to  Venezuela  to  assist  with  this  cur¬ 
ricula  development.  Experimental 
schools  in  Uruguay  and  Argentina  re- 
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port  close  attention  being  given  to  the 
inclusion  of  music  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  school  day.  Fundamental  edu¬ 
cation  programs  under  way  in  many 
Latin  American  countries  automatie- 
ally  include  “los  artes” — meaning 
principally  music  and  the  visual  arts. 

Music  magazines  of  Latin  America 
all  stress  music  education  develop¬ 
ments.  In  Chile,  for  instance,  we  have 
RF.VISTA  CHILFXA.  a  well-edited 
review  which  every  musician  in  the 
hemisphere  could  read  with  profit  and 
pleasure.  REVISTA  CHILFXA 
never  misses  an  opportunity  to  include 
music  education  news  and  develop¬ 
ments.  Also  in  Chile,  the  ROLETIX 
HE  EDFCACIOX  MUSICAL  is 
published  e.xclusively  on  behalf  of 
music  education. 

Latin  American  governments  are 
generous  in  their  support  of  this  new 
aspect  of  their  educational  program. 
This  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
music  education  is  included  in  every 
school  curriculum  in  Latin  America. 
We  must  remember  that  in  the  United 
States  only  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
percent  of  our  boys  and  girls  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  music  education  program. 
However,  take  Peru  as  an  example. 
The  conservatory  in  Lima  has  undeiv 
gone  considerable  change  in  its  classes 
which  ])repare  teachers  for  the  schools. 
A  new  conservatory  has  been  started 
in  Arequipa,  Peru,  with  a  view  toward 
its  serving  as  a  teacher  training  as  well 
as  community  music  center.  This  has 
come  about  through  the  Xational 
Music  Council  apjwinted  and  support¬ 
ed  by  the  government  of  Peru. 

Throughout  this  whole  development 
one  w’ould  find  an  illustrious  group  of 
Latin  Americans,  both  musicians  and 
educators,  guiding  and  supporting  the 
idea  of  “Widening  Horizons  in  Music 


Education”  or  “The  Music  Education 
Advancement  Program.”  These  two 
themes  are  so  well  known  in  the  music 
education  programs  of  North  America. 

Widespread  Interest 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  development  of  music 
education  in  Latin  America,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
names  of  persons  who  are  making  dis¬ 
tinct  contributions.  In  addition  to  the 
music  educators  themselves,  who  are 
directly  implementing  the  program 

. there  is . Adolfo  Salazar, 

Spanish  musicologist,  now’  living  in 
!^^exico  .....  Carlos  Raygada  and 
Cesar  Arrospide,  Peru’s  leading  music 

critics . Carlos  Chavez,  Domingo 

Santa  Cruz  and  Villa-Lobos,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  three  distinguished  Latin 
American  com{)osers  of  ^lexico.  In 

Chile  and  Brazil,  respectively . 

Juan  Bautista  Plaza,  composer  and 

musicologist  of  Venezuela . the 

Castro  family  of  four  brothers  of 
Argentina,  all  musicians,  led  by  the 

distinguished  Juan  Jose  Castro . 

LoureiKjo  Filho  of  Brazil,  one  of  the 
most  w’idely  known  and  respected  e<lu- 
cators  in  Latin  America.  Continuing 
we  find  Louro  Ayestaran,  Uruguay’s 
musicologist . Jorge  Basadre,  em¬ 

inent  historian  and  liWarian  of  Peru, 
now’  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  who  gives  every  support  to  the 
arts  in  the  general  education  program 
of  his  ow’n  country  and  in  the  arts  in 
the  general  education  program  of  the 

Pan  American  Union . Pereira 

Salas  and  Isabel  Aretz,  eminent  folk¬ 
lorists  of  Chile  and  Argentina  respec¬ 
tively  . Benjamin  Claro,  former 

^Minister  of  Education  and  distin¬ 
guished  jurist  of  Chile . Antonio 
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Rocha,  former  Minister  of  Education, 
at  present  Dean  of  the  School  of  T.aw, 
National  University,  ^Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  the  distinguished  men 
and  women  in  Latin  America  not  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  music  education 
who  are  supporting  the  music  educa¬ 
tors  in  their  countries. 

Expanding  Horizons 

The  music  educators  of  the  United 
States  and  their  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  can  justifiably  be  proud  of  their 
contribution.  They  have  started  their 
philosophy  and  technique  of  music 
education  on  its  way  around  the  world 
— with  other  peoples  and  in  other 
countries  whose  customs,  heritage  and 
way  of  life  are  quite  diflFerent  from 
ours.  As  this  aspect  of  education 


finds  its  way  around  the  world,  it  will, 
of  course,  be  changed  to  meet  existing 
conditions.  It  will  be  enriched  and  it 
will  grow  as  a  profession.  Our  hope 
in  the  United  States  should  be  that  we 
can  continue  to  expand  our  horizons 
— our  advancement  program — so  that 
music  education  can  open  doors  for 
itself  and  for  music  educators,  not 
alone  in  this  hemisphere,  but  in  coun¬ 
tries  all  over  the  world.  Contacts 
among  the  music  educators  of  the 
Americas  through  their  professional 
organization  in  international  affairs 
will  be  fostered.  In  this  way  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  music  education  in  the 
L^nited  States  will  profit  from  the  de¬ 
velopments  and  contributions  to  the 
profession  which  will  be  made  even¬ 
tually  by  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
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Values  of  Functional  Music 

for  Music  Education 

liy  E.  THAYER  GASTON 

Editor's  Note:  As  Chairman  of  the  Music  Education  Department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  Dr.  E.  Thayer  Gaston  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  capable  of  organiz- 
ing  a  strong  program  of  music  education.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  blending  thet 
professional  musicians'  and  academicians'  point  of  view  into  an  effective  philosophy 
for  training  tomorroxr's  music  educators. 

Today  there  is  great  interest  in  the  functional  values  of  music  education.  Dr, 


Gaston  emphasizes  how  music  may  play  a 
living. 

Functional  music  is  not  a  new 

thing.  It  is  not  something  re¬ 
cently  discovered  or  created.  It 
is  far  older  than  music  composed  or 
played  for  aesthetic  purposes.  Among 
primitive  pwples  there  is  probably  no 
such  thing  as  the  creation  of  music  for 
other  than  some  specific,  useful  func¬ 
tion  in  the  culture  of  its  existence. 
When  music  was  performed,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  goal 
or  an  aim  other  than  the  purely 
aesthetic. 

Functional  music  is  that  music 
which  is  performed  for  and  accom¬ 
plishes  a  specific  purpose  or  aim  other 
than  aesthetic  satisfaction.  Aesthetic 
satisfaction  is  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
aesthetic  element  is  eliminated ;  it  is 
simply  no  longer  primary.  The  aim 
or  purpose  of  the  music  comes  first. 
This  is  the  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tic  of  functional  music. 

Such  a  definition  and  description 
seem  simple  enough,  but  failure  to 
distinguish  betA^een  aesthetic  and 
functional  music  constitutes  a  chief 
stumbling  block  in  practice.  Suppose 
it  is  agreed  that  church  music  should 
enhance  religious  feeling  and  add  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  experience;  then,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  beauty  of  the  music, 
who  composed  it,  or  who  performs  it, 
the  music  is  not  functional  music  un¬ 
less  religious  feeling  and  experience 


part  in  serving  the  individual  for  effective 

are  enhanced.  The  music  has  not  been 
functional  music  but  a  concert  of 
sacred  music.  Music  is  prescribed  for 
a  hospital  patient  as  a  means  of  self 
gratification  which  is  necessary  for  his 
recovery.  It  makes  no  difference  how 
much  the  patient  learns;  it  makes  no 
difference  how  well  he  plays;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  paramount  importance  is: 
Does  his  health  improve?  If  it  is  de^ 
cided  that  better  social  adjustment 
should  result  from  participation  in  a 
chorus,  and  such  becomes  one  of  the 
aims,  then  for  this  aim  the  music  be¬ 
comes  functional. 

Aim  of  Functional  Music 
From  these  illustrations  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  always  in  functional  music 
the  predetermined  aim 'must  be  kept 
in  mind.  This  means  that  the  musi¬ 
cian  operating  in  a  functional  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  concerned  first  with  the 
aim  to  be  accomplished  and  second 
with  other  factors  such  as  technique, 
skills,  and  knowledge.  Many  of  the 
aims  of  music  education  as  set  down 
by  music  educators  demand  the  view¬ 
point  and  approach  of  functional 
music.  In  fact,  if  a  list  of  the  aims 
were  made,  a  surprisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  would  be  functional  in  nature. 
The  reason  more  of  these  aims  are  not 
realized  is  because  too  often  the  func¬ 
tional  aim  is  lost  sight  of  or  relegated 
to  a  minor  position. 
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A  prime  prerequisite  of  the  func¬ 
tional  musician  is  that  he  always 
judge  the  success  of  his  work  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  focus  of  attention  on  his  sub¬ 
jects  or  students,  and  not  primarily  on 
his  own  aesthetic  satisfaction  or  the 
aesthetic  output.  It  is  precisely  this 
sort  of  approach  that  is  observed  in 
the  good  music  educator.  He  also  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  change  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  his  students  toward  well 
defined  aims  rather  than  his  own 
gratification  and  satisfaction.  He  will 
not  be  content  until  the  aim  is  accom¬ 
plished  for  which  his  music  functions. 

A  second  value  of  the  functional 
music  viewpoint  for  the  music  educa¬ 
tor  is  that  it  will  demand  more  objec¬ 
tivity.  He  will  need  to  clarify  his 
aims  as  definitely  as  possible,  for  he 
wull  need  to  know  quite  precisely  just 
what  it  is  that  the  music  activity  is  to 
accomplish.  He  will  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  observing,  checking  and  test¬ 
ing  to  determine  as  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible  how  successful  has  been  his  func¬ 
tional  music.  This  does  not  mean  that 
aesthetic  satisfaction,  beauty  and 
musical  response  are  discarded  or  ig¬ 
nored.  They  may  be  and  often  are 
the  very  vehicles  which  carry  through 
to  the  desired  goal.  IMusic  is  often 
spoken  of  as  an  emotional  stabilizer. 
If  this  is  so — and  many  would  say 
that  it  is — then  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  a  major  aim  of  music  education. 
Yet  how  much  attempt  is  made  to 
apply  music  correctly  so  that  emo¬ 
tional  stability  will  be  increased  ?  Are 
the  specific  procedures  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  conductive  to  such  an  end  ? 
Finally,  what  checks  or  examinations 
are  made  to  see  whether  or  not  pro¬ 
gress  toward  the  goal  has  been  made? 

Some  might  deny  the  statement  con¬ 
cerning  music  as  an  emotional  stabil- 
1 
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izer  but  few  could  deny  the  very  close 
relationship  existing  between  music 
and  emotion,  or  that  music  is  the  most 
emotionally  imitative  and  personal  of 
the  arts.  Let  these  facts  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the  following 
and  observe  how  valuable  and  neces¬ 
sary  is  the  functional  approach  in 
music  education.  “The  illnesses  which 
now  stand  at  the  top  of  our  list  of 
major  causes  of  mortality  as  well  as 
morbidity  are  the  illnesses  in  which 
we  know  emotion  is  particularly  likely 
to  be  etiological  or  an  important  com¬ 
plicating  factor.  They  are  not  acute 
infections  as  was  the  case  fifty  years 
ago,  but  accidents  and  illnesses  char¬ 
acterized  by  disorder  of  music  tonus, 
secretion  or  circulation  which  are  the 
most  direct  and  primary  responses  to 
emotion.  It  is  these  illnesses  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  general  practice 
as  well  as  of  general  hospital  admis¬ 
sions.”*  So  reports  Dr.  Dunbar. 

Health  and  Music 

The  relationship  of  the  health  of  our 
people  and  music  education  seems  to 
be  a  striking  fact.  Just  how  signifi¬ 
cant  the  relationship  is  and  how  much 
can  be  done  about  it  are  problems  of 
direct  concern  to  all,  but  particularly 
to  the  music  educator,  or  perhaps  it 
should  be  said  to  the  music  educator 
who  is  interested  in  the  functional  re¬ 
lationship  of  music  and  health. 

A  third  value  of  the  approach  of 
functional  music  naturally  follows: 
more  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 
music  on  behavior.  The  functional 
musician  will  want  to  understand  in 
so  far  as  possible  what  the  effect  is  of 
various  tone  colors,  various  rhythms, 
various  harmonies  and  other  aspects 
of  music.  He  will  want  to  understand 
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why  rhythm  is  a  more  primitive  part 
of  music  than  melody.  He  will  want 
to  know  in  so  far  as  possible  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  muscle  tone  after  highly 
rhythmical  and  staccato  music  as  com¬ 
pared  to  less  rhythmical,  legato 
music.  He  will  be  curious  about  those 
qualities  of  a  true  lullaby,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  which  cause  it  to  be  a  sedative 
type  of  music.  These  are  only  a  few 
samples  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  interest  the  functional  musician. 

He  will,  of  course,  look  for  the 
changes  and  the  development  brought 
about  in  his  students,  and  so  will  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  the  physiological 
and  psychological  responses  that  may 
occur.  Sociological  and  cultural  im¬ 
plications  may  also  become  apparent. 
The  study  of  the  neurological  aspects 
or  mechanisms  of  hearing  and  their 
relationship  to  the  emotional  life  of 
the  individual  will  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  of  much  benefit  to  the  music  edu¬ 
cator. 

Such  knowledge  and  study  would 
help  in  the  understanding  of  how  ap¬ 
propriate  music  will  delay  fatigue, 
will  lower  sensory  thresholds  and  in 
some  situations  lessen  error.  It  is  one 
basic  requirement,  at  least,  for  par¬ 
tial  insight  into  these  physiological  re¬ 
sponses.  Such  study  would  certainly 
aid  in  planning  programs  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  school  and  community  situa¬ 
tions.  In  a  significant  number  of 
schools  music  might  be  an  adjiinctive 
remedial  agency  for  the  handicapped 
child. 

An  Expression  of  Emotion 

A  fourth  value  of  the  vie\\q)oint  of 
functional  music  is  that  it  would  sure¬ 
ly  add  to  the  teacher's  over-all  per¬ 
spective  of  his  students  as  developing 
organisms  in  a  society  and  culture  of 
2  Gaston,  E.  Thayer,  “Psychological 
American  Journal  of  Occupational  Therapy, 


which  they  cannot  escape  being  an  in¬ 
tegral  part.  Most  animals  below  man 
interpret  sound  as  an  expression  of 
emotion  rather  than  symbolism.  For 
many  animals,  sound  is  an  important 
adjunct  to  sex.  IMusic  is  probably  the 
only  ordered  system  of  sound  which 
man  yet  interprets  as  an  expression  of 
emotion.  Man  must  inhibit  many  of 
his  emotional  drives,  sometimes  devel¬ 
oping  undue  tensions  in  so  doing,  but 
‘‘In  listening  to  music,  he  may  react 
sub-cortical ly,  so  to  speak,  and  emo¬ 
tionally,  and  yet  contradict  no  social 
mores.  ^lusic  gives  man  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  healthy  expression  of  ofttimes 
otherwise  inexpressible  emotions  of 
many  kinds.”^ 

Stimulates  Research 

A  fifth  value  of  the  approach  under 
discussion  is  that  it  will  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  not  only  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  research  literature,  but  in  actual¬ 
ly  carrying  out  research.  This  is  much 
to  be  desired,  for  the  profession  of 
music  education  has  been  weak  in  the 
field  of  research.  The  relationship  of 
mxisic,  emotion,  and  health  has  been 
referred  to,  but  not  enough  can  be 
done  about  it  until  significant  research 
has  been  provided.  Here  lies  a  great 
field  of  opportunity  and  challenge  to 
the  music  educator  interested  in  func¬ 
tional  music. 

Many  will  say  that  they  are  already 
dealing  with  functional  music  and 
their  approach  coincides  with  the  few 
ideas  herein  mentioned.  This  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Nearly  all  music  educators  do 
use  music  for  functional  purposes. 
These  remarks  have  been  written  to 
encourage  further  use  of  this  potent 
influence  and  to  clarify  its  nature  and 
operation.  A  clear  approach  to  the 
problem  will  greatly  benefit  music 
education. 

Foundations  for  Functional  Music,”  The 
Vol.  II,  No.  1,  Feb.,  1948. 
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The  creative  approach  in  music 
education  is  for  the  purpose  of 
vitalizing  and  making  more  sig¬ 
nificant  the  musical  experience  of 
every  child.  The  essence  of  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  very  opposite  of  formalized 
instruction  and  teacher  given  informa¬ 
tion.  The  creative  aspect  of  music 
education  is  not  confined  to  the  nar¬ 
row  objective  of  composing  tunes  or 
melodies,  but  concerns  itself  with 
every  aspect  of  the  developmental 
growth  in  music. 

Creative  Activities 

A  partial  list  of  the  types  of  creative 
activities  would  include: 

(1)  Interpretation  of  musical 
compositions 

(2)  Various  experiences  in  rhy¬ 
thm  or  motion  to  music 

(3)  Impersonation  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  songs 

(4)  Dramatization 

(5)  Development  of  singing  games 
and  folk  dances  in  music 

(6)  Addition  of  original  stanzas  to 
songs  concerned  with  child  activity 

(7)  Selection  of  instrumentation 
for  the  rhythm  band 


(8)  Active  listening  which  in¬ 
cludes  : 

(A)  Observation 

(Bl  Comparison 

(C)  Discovery 

(D)  Discrimination 

(E)  Imagination 

(9)  Creating  harmonic  back¬ 
ground. 

(10)  Developing  understanding  of 
form  through  the  composing  of  short 
songs  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  in 
succeeding  paragraphs. 

Qnestions  of  Interpretation 

^fusical  performances  in  the  older 
type  of  instruction  concerned  itself 
with  the  mechanical  devices  of  tempo, 
dynamics,  and  enunciation,  rather 
than  leading  children  to  feel  music 
within  themselves  and  thereby  discov¬ 
ering  the  proper  basis  for  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Obviously,  they  will  realize,  if 
given  a  chance,  that  the  lullaby  should 
be  sung  or  played  in  a  soft  and  sooth¬ 
ing  manner  and  not  with  the  strong 
decisive  rhythm  characteristic  of  a 
march.  In  the  early  stages,  these  ques¬ 
tions  of  interpretation  are  extremely 
simple,  but  as  the  complexity  and  sub- 
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tlety  of  music  increases,  so  will  dis¬ 
cernment  in  the  matter  of  mood  and 
tempo.  These  decisions  should  be  a 
joint  matter  for  teacher  and  pupil 
rather  than  an  imposition  from  a  so- 
called  musical  authority. 

Bhythm 

The  whole  rhythmic  proa^ram  is 
essentially  creative  as  it  brinjrs  into 
play  free  bodily  responses  through  such 
things  as  pulse,  accent,  and  rhythmic 
patterns.  The  term  “motion  to  music” 
is  an  excellent  expression  of  what  is 
meant.  There  is  also  to  be  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  mood  feeling  through 
rhythm  and.  of  course,  the  story  will 
have  a  great  effect  on  rhythmic  devel¬ 
opment.  In  the  march  rhythm,  each 
pupil  will  try  to  develop  the  physical 
motions  that  obviously  fit  its  expres¬ 
sion.  In  the  case  of  the  minuet,  a 
delicately  pointed  toe  action  will  bring 
to  children  the  character  and  quality 
of  this  musical  form.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  development  of  the  simple 
basic  step  in  every  one  of  the  dance 
forms  will  establish  not  only  strength 
in  rhythm,  but  contribute  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  music. 

Dramatization 

Impersonation  provides  an  excellent 
avenue  for  understanding  of  music, 
but  it  must  not  be  teacher  imposed.  In 
so  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  the 
reaction  of  the  child  without  a  previ¬ 
ously  imposed  conception  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Dramatization  is  a 
more  directly  indicated  impersonation. 
This  might  indicate  that  it  applies 
only  to  song  material,  but  great  value 
can  come  from  the  development  of  the 
dramatic  elements  in  instrumental 
music  as  well  and  some  forms  of  pro¬ 
gram  music  used  in  listening  lessons 


can  be  equally  stimulating  through  the 
use  of  dramatization. 

Singing  games  and  folk  dances  offer 
a  great  scope  of  creative  experience 
and  should  be  included  in  every  music 
program.  Many  songs  for  small 
singers  present  a  story  concerning  a 
series  of  incidents  in  child  life  such  as 
going  to  the  store  and  visiting  the  zoo. 
It  is  possible  to  stimulate  the  musical 
reaction  of  children  enormously  by 
suggesting  that  they  make  up  their 
own  original  stanzas  on  familiar 
topics.  This  would  strengthen  their 
understanding  of  rhythmic  pattern  and 
form  structure  and  would  also  call  for 
imagination. 

The  rhythm  band  probably  has  two 
primary  purposes:  first,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rhythmic  power ;  and,  second, 
the  growing  ability  to  discriminate  in 
the  choice  of  instruments  appropriate 
to  a  given  selection.  There  are  many 
schools  that  think  of  this  activity  as  a 
performing  body  and,  in  a  sense,  that 
is  exploitation  of  the  children  and  not 
an  avenue  of  development.  It  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  children  and  they  do  as 
they  are  trained  to  do,  which  is  a 
weak  form  of  education.  Bringing 
pupils  into  the  center  of  the  experience 
and  stimulating  their  imagination  in 
discovering  what  combinations  of  in¬ 
struments  best  suit  any  particular 
piece  of  music  is  definitely  valuable 
from  the  educational  viewpoint.  It  is 
to  be  r^retted  that  some  situations  ig¬ 
nore  this  procedure  and  drill  for  a 
perfect  performance  which  is  more  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  school  clien¬ 
tele  than  it  is  for  the  growth  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Listening — A  Creative  Process 

Listening  must  be  a  creative  process 
if  it  is  to  have  any  value.  The  faculty 
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of  observation  must  grow  to  the  point 
where  the  child  receives  a  clear-cut  im¬ 
pression  of  the  music  he  is  hearing. 
He  then  must  develop  the  power  of 
comparing  music  as  it  expresses  mood, 
feeling,  or  emotion.  The  pupil  then 
discovers  what  music  says  to  him  and 
begins  to  develop  the  power  of  judg¬ 
ment.  That  is,  the  making  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  choice  which  is  a  creative  experi¬ 
ence.  Uultimately,  this  all  increases 
the  imaginative  power  of  pupils  which 
is  one  of  the  outcomes  in  any  program 
of  music  experience.  Music  listening 
isn’t  a  static  or  passive  activity.  It 
must  be  one  of  great  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  activity.  If  that  is  not  so,  the 
music  is  very  apt  to  be  just  a  pleasant 
sensory  experience  for  the  child  and  all 
of  the  significant  factors  of  communi¬ 
cation  through  patterns  of  tone  are 
lost. 

It  is  possible  that  many  teachers 
feel  that  children  only  hear  melodies, 
but  this  is  an  entirely  erroneous  con¬ 
ception.  Wherever  there  is  melody, 
there  is  implied  harmony;  and  most 
pupils  are  sensitive  to  this  feeling  of 
harmonic  background.  Music  educa¬ 
tion  should  help  them  discover  simple 
harmonies  for  the  melodies  they  know. 
This  can  be  done  in  many  ways.  Some 
chords  for  small  hands  can  be  discov¬ 
ered  through  trial  and  error  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  songs  they  love  to  sing.  It 
is  also  possible  for  some  of  the  pupils 
to  make  up  another  part  for  a  melody 
such  as  creating  an  alto  part  for  a  very 
familiar  song.  Even  such  social  in¬ 
struments  as  the  harmonica,  guitar, 
and  accordian  can  be  used  in  this 
activity,  and  the  simple  flute  type  of 
instniment  can  be  used  in  making  up 
other  parts  that  would  fit  with  some 
w’ell  known  melody.  In  the  primary 
grades,  when  children  are  asked  to 


make  up  a  tune,  teachers  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  some  harmonic  background 
is  acceptable  to  the  children  and  other 
chords  are  refused  because  they  are  not 
in  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  pupil  in  the  lower  grades  can¬ 
not  write  down  the  chords  he  wants. 
If  the  chords  are  heard  in  the  mind, 
any  other  harmonic  background  is  apt 
to  be  rather  definitely  refused  when  it 
differs  from  the  child’s  original  har¬ 
monic  concept. 

Writing  Music 

Now  we  come  to  an  admittedly  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  creative  program. 
That  is  the  writing  of  songs  and  in¬ 
strumental  pieces.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  values  in  song  creation 
lie  not  so  much  in  the  output  as  in  the 
activity.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the 
song  is  generally  comparable  to  that 
of  the  child’s  English  compositions, 
but  the  activity  is  tremendously  worth 
while  in  its  effect  upon  the  child  and 
upon  his  attitude  towards  music. 
First,  there  must  be  some  idea  as  a 
basis  for  composition,  then  there  must 
be  the  formation  of  a  simple  quatrain 
expressing  the  miniature  story.  Find¬ 
ing  rhyming  words  proves  to  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  activity  for  children. 

There  must  be  developed  that  under¬ 
lying  structure  so  that  the  expression 
is  rhythmical  and  produces  a  suitable 
lyric  for  musical  composition.  Then, 
various  children  can  be  asked  to  sug¬ 
gest  tunes  for  the  first  phrase,  the  best 
one  to  be  accepted  by  vote  on  the  part 
of  the  children.  While  the  teacher  re¬ 
mains  in  the  background  to  a  large 
extent,  nevertheless,  her  experience 
and  training  must  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  guidance  and  leadership  wherever 
it  is  needed.  Having  completed  the 
first  phrase,  we  then  meet  the  problem 
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of  musical  form.  That  is,  the  type  of 
second  phrase  that  is  suitable  as  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  the  first  phrase. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  there 
arc  compact  and  definite  rhythmic  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  melody  and  that  it  doesn’t 
wander  off  aimlessly  into  space.  Then, 
by  reference  to  sonjts  they  know  and 
their  familiar  analysis  of  phrase  A, 
phrase  B,  modified  A,  etc.,  they  can 
learn  how  to  repeat  a  phrase  to  good 
advantage  for  the  purpose  of  unity  and 
also  the  necessity  of  securing  contrast 
by  finding  some  other  phrase  that  is 
different  and  yet  seems  to  l)e  a  suit¬ 
able  response  to  the  first  phrase.  This 
activity  contributes  greatly  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  music  in 
that  they  see  the  necessity  and  value  of 
form  in  music  and  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  the  way  in  which  music  is  put 
together. 

Basic  Purpose  of  Music  Education 

There  is  one  great  problem  for  cre¬ 
ative  education,  namely,  the  tendency 
as  individuals  become  older  to  find 
their  critical  faculties  causing  them  to 
reject  their  creative  abilities  as  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  It  is  the  belief  of  many 
that  this  is  why  the  very  obvious  cre¬ 
ative  life  of  primary  children  atro¬ 
phies.  and  a  pupil  of  junior  or  senior 
high  school  will  not  attempt  to  express 
himself  in  an  original  composition. 
Overcoming  this  sensitivity  is  one  of 
the  great  contributions  of  a  superior 


teacher.  Some  teachers  object  to  com¬ 
posing  melodies  with  a  statement  that 
children  cannot  be  expected  to  write 
good  tunes.  The  purpose  is  not  to  de¬ 
velop  a  huge  number  of  composers, 
but  rather  to  have  large  numbers  of 
our  people  understand  the  basic  struc¬ 
ture  and  composition  of  music.  This 
will  result  in  an  understanding  com¬ 
parable  to  the  training  in  Knglish 
composition  which  enables  children  to 
understand  and  enjoy  good  writing  as 
well  as  develop  an  ability  in  written 
expression. 

Finally,  the  true  essence  of  art 
values  in  music  are  closely  tied  in 
with  the  creative  program ;  and  where 
such  a  program  is  not  in  operation,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  musical  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  largely  sterile  and  un¬ 
interesting.  The  primary  purpose  in 
music  education  is  to  have  human 
beings  thrill  to  the  power  and  pleasure 
of  music,  and  music  must  become  an 
avenue  of  expression  and  creative  ex¬ 
perience  for  every  individual. 

Again,  the  point  needs  to  be  made 
that  the  primary  grades  of  American 
schools  are,  in  the  main,  carrying  on 
a  very  fruitful  and  valuable  program 
of  creative  expression.  It  remains  for 
music  education  to  develop  as  signifi¬ 
cant  and  vital  a  program  of  creative 
music  for  those  pupils  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades,  the  secondary 
schools,  and  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 


Music  Theory  As  a  Part  of  the 
High  School  Music  Program 

By  NORMAN  PHELPS 

Editor's  Note:  Hr.  Norman  Phelps  is  Chairman  of  the  Theory  Department  of 
Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  of  .Musie,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Prior  to  assuming  his 
post  u'ith  the  Conservatory,  he  was  contrabassist  with  the  Indianapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra.  His  professional  music  training  and  academic  preparation  amply  qualify 
him  to  discuss  the  subject  of  his  article. 

Dr.  Phelps  posits  the  thesis  that  the  study  of  theory  must  become  a  functional 
medium  for  musical  expression,  because  it  is  music  itself.  In  this  article  he  not  alone 
discusses  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  position  he  takes,  but  also  relates  how  the  study 
of  theory  may  became  an  avenue  for  creative  musical  expression. 


Theory  as  a  part  of  the  fully 
rounded  music  program  is  often 
completely  neglected  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  school  system.  When  it  is  in¬ 
cluded,  as  it  is  in  some  larger  school 
systems,  it  is  presented  in  one  of  the 
three  following  manners: 

(1)  As  a  formidable  body  of  rules 
accompanied  w’ith  a  lengthy  table  of 
“don’t”; 

(2)  Through  a  deleted  system  of 
hieroglyphics  which  considers  all 
music  as  homophonic;  and 

(3)  In  a  tmly  musical  manner 
where ^the  materials  are  presented  as 
need  arises  in  creative  activity. 

The  first  is  the  result  of  the  teacher’s 
more  formal  training  which  has  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  lifeless  pedo- 
gogy  of  his  own  school  experience  is 
absolutely  essential  before  any  expres¬ 
sive  application  of  the  materials  can 
be  attempted.  The  second  is  concomit¬ 
ant  to  our  popular  styles  and  is  not 
particularly  wrong  in  itself  but  leaves 
so  much  to  lie  desired. 

The  materials  of  theory  are  the  basic 
facts  of  music ;  yet  they  are  reduced  to 
relics  on  the  one  hand  and  ignored  on 
the  other.  There  is  no  lack  of  example 
to  prove  this  point :  We  all  meet  youth- 
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lul  pianists  who  have  been  “taught”  to 
play  the  piano  acceptably  but  who  can¬ 
not  read  the  simplest  hymn ;  or  who 
can  play  all  scales  with  sparkling 
clarity  and  unnatural  evenness  but  do 
not  know  the  signature  for  any;  or 
the  five-times  medal  winner  of  the 
high  school  band  who  assuredly  has  a 
“future”  in  music  and  cannot  trans¬ 
pose  from  a  C  part — or,  as  well,  has 
never  realized  that  he  plays  a  trans¬ 
posing  instrument.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  the  college  theory  teacher 
of  the  freshman  class  cc^es  across  a 
smaller  group  which,  fascinated  by  the 
tectonics  of  musical  sounds,  has 
assiduously  studied  “harmony”  or  has 
been  cleverly  indoctrinated  in  some 
one  of  the  modern  “systems”  which  ex¬ 
pose  all  available  facts  either  by  means 
of  an  extremely  large  body  of  pseudo- 
mathematical  bases  or  through  a  de¬ 
leted  system  of  heiroglyphics.  Such 
systems  may  be  excellent,  but  general¬ 
ly  neglect  to  mention  the  fact  that 
music  is  written  to  be  heard  and  not 
to  be  ogled. 

The  Creative  Approach 

When  we  speak  of  ignoring  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  theory  there  is  no  intent  of 
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i-efercnce  to  teaching  through  creative 
activity.  For  the  creative  approach  is, 
by  far,  the  most  musical  approach.  It 
is  the  middle  way  and  the  productive 
way.  Theory  and  theoretical  fact  can¬ 
not  be  treated,  in  creative  activity,  as 
the  only  necessary  knowdedge  or  the 
eonijdete  techni<jue  of  creation.  Theory 
must  have  real  life  if  it  is  to  have 
meaning.  It  must  be  included  in  cre¬ 
ative  activity  if  there  is  to  be  any  in¬ 
telligent  discussion  of  the  musical 
forces  at  work.  Necessarily  then 
theory,  per  se,  takes  its  proper  place 
not  only  in  the  application  of  its  fac¬ 
tual  being  in  creation,  but  also  in  the 
student’s  mind  as  a  means  to  an  end,  a 
guide  to  expression  and  not  as  an  end 
in  itself. 

The  recent  experience  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  Indianapolis  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  is  an  excellent  case  in 
point.  In  the  summer  of  1948  Cre¬ 
ative  Music  Classes  were  organized. 
Students  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
fourteen  were  admitted  on  the  basis 
of  high  ranks  in  music  tests  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  music  teach¬ 
ers.  The  principal  basis  for  recom¬ 
mendation  was  inherent  musical  abil¬ 
ity  and  not  necessarily  interest. 

Although  certain  possible  activities 
were  decided  upon  in  advance,  the 
teachers  were  agreed  that  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  flexible  with  no  set 
plan  for  any  session.  The  selection  of 
activities  and  the  length  of  time  to  be 
spent  on  each  were  to  be  govenied  by 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  class. 

The  principal  activity  of  the  class 
was  the  writing,  seoring,  rehearsal, 
and  presentation  in  public  of  an  oper¬ 
etta.  The  success  of  this  venture  was 
phenomenal.  Although  the  students 
derived  much  satisfaction  from  the 
production  of  their  operettas,  the 


actual  performances  were  a  very  small 
part  of  the  real  benefits. 

Teachers’  Comments 

The  teacher’s  re])orts  quoted  below 
give  some  insight  into  this  fact : 

“.\ctivities  were  provided  to  encourage 
the  pu])il  to  express  himself  through 
music  .«o  as  to  develop  his  creative  tal¬ 
ents  unhampered  by  too  much  emphasis 
on  techniques  and  skills.  As  demands  of 
the  task  at  hand  created  the  need  for 
acquiring  certain  techniques,  these  were 
explained  and  put  to  use.  Thus  formal 
teaching  was  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  the 
teachers  served  primarily  as  advisers  or 
guides  to  direct  activities  into  proper 
f-hannels.  Decisions  and  choices  were  all 
made  by  the  class  after  there  was  reason¬ 
able  assurance  that  the  pupils  had  some 
basis  on  which  to  make  decisions.' 

“When  children  who  played  instru¬ 
ments  brought  them  for  the  first  orches¬ 
tra  rehearsal,  music  was  passed  out  and 
a  pupil  volunteered  as  director.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  some  knowledge  of 
conducting  was  needed.  The  entire  class 
then  learned  the  fundamental  patterns 
for  beating  time  in  two,  three  and  four- 
part  meter.  Each  pupil  in  the  class  was 
given  opportunity  to  direct  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  chorus.  When  a  pupil’s  direct¬ 
ing  became  ineffective,  a  teacher  would 
take  charge  to  show  how  to  correct  the 
difficulty,  and  to  prevent  the  rehearsal 
from  lagging.  Pupils  were  given  con¬ 
ductor’s  scores  to  follow,  and  questions 
were  raised  concerning  them.  One  boy 
inquired  about  the  viola  clef.  Several 
became  curious  about  the  different  key 
signatures  for  the  various  instruments. 
This  led  to  explanations  about  trans- 
Tosing  instruments.  Several  pupils 
studied  the  range  and  transposition  of 
instruments  in  the  class  orchestra  and 
arranged  songs  for  small  instrumental 
ensembles.  These  arrangements  were 
played  and  criticized  in  the  class.' 

“The  entire  operetta,  words  and  music, 
was  written  by  the  pupils.  Teachers  in¬ 
tervened  in  a  few  instances  to  show  how 
the  dialogue  would  be  better  if  kept  more 
in  character,  or  to  suggest  that  a  situa- 
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tion  was  too  incongruous.  Some  of  the 
original  dialogue  and  song- texts  were  re¬ 
written  and  improved  upon  by  the  class. 
One  of  the  songs  was  composed  in  the 
following  way.  A  group  of  about  six 
children  volunteered  to  write  one  of  the 
songs.  They  were  sent  to  a  separate 
room  to  work  on  it.  After  about  ten 
minutes,  one  of  the  group  returned  to 
ask  for  a  teacher  to  help  them  get 
started.  One  boy  had  been  trying  to  im- 
jtose  his  ideas  over  the  objections  of  the 
others.  So  with  a  teacher  present  to 
supervise  the  procedure,  melodies  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  various  pupils  were  written  on 
the  board.  Phrases  were  added,  changed, 
improved  upon,  until  the  group  was  sat¬ 
isfied.  In  this  particular  instance, 
words  and  music  rather  evolved  to¬ 
gether.* 

“This,  then  was  a  challenge  to  the 
abilities  of  the  pupils,  in  contrast  to  a 
development  of  the  competitive  spirit 
which  is  all  too  prevalent  in  today’s 
classroom.  In  teaching  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  basic  musicianship,  our  approach 
was  always  from  the  general  to  the 
specific.”* 

Pupils’  Comments 

During  the  six  weeks  that  this  activ¬ 
ity  w’as  pursued  each  pupil  kept  a 
diary  in  which  entries  were  made  at 
the  close  of  each  day’s  work.  The  re¬ 
marks  of  the  students  are  enlighten¬ 
ing  and  extremely  pertinent.  Typical 
examples  follow:* 

“I  learned  some  harmony  when  I  was 
working  on  my  piece.” 

“I  have  learned  my  counting  much 
better  and  a  little  of  everything  about 
music  every  day.” 

“I  read  the  score  of  NEW  MOON  by 
Romberg.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
long  the  songs  were  when  they  were 
written  out  compared  to  how  short  they 
seemed  in  the  operetta.” 

“I  learned  how  to  fit  words  to  music, 
but  I  should  write  the  words  before  the 
music.” 


“I  like  transposing.  I  would  like  to 
learn  how  to  arrange  music.” 

“I  am  getting  a  lot  out  of  this  class. 

I  have  already  composed  one  piece  and 
I  am  arranging  another  piece  for  four 
instruments.” 

“Today,  I  learned  something  I  never 
knew  before,  that  the  clarinet  plays  one 
note  higher  than  the  piano,  and  some 
ether  things  about  music. 

“Today  I  learned  much  about  the  bass 
clef  which  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about. 

“I  learned  to  write  music  by  ear.  I 
wrote  a  song.  I  didn’t  know  I  could.” 

“Today  I  learned  many  good  pointers 
on  how  to  direct  an  orchestra.  I  am  also 
learning  how  to  write  music  without  the 
aid  of  a  piano.”* 

Ralph  W.  Wright,  Director  of 
Music,  Indianai)oli3  Public  Schools, 
appends  the  following  opinion  to  the 
report  quoted  above:  “While  this  pai> 
ticular  piece  of  work  presented  only 
the  more  talented  children  of  our 
school  system,  the  same  growth  through 
planning  for  self-expression  is  to  be 
bad  for  all  pupils,  if  we  will  empha¬ 
size  the  methods  by  which  such  cre¬ 
ative  expression  is  achieved  rather  than 
to  compare  the  finished  products.”* 

Limited  Opportunities 

In  a  society  which  boasts  of  free 
education  for  all  it  is  a  tragic  com-J 
mentary  that  the  opportunities  for  un¬ 
derstanding  the  simplest  basic  facts  are 
generally  limited.  Average  freshmen 
entering  the  University  Music  School 
have  difficulty  reading  ordinary  rhy¬ 
thmic  patterns,  and  are  unable  to  sing 
the  intervals  of  a  major  scale  at  sight. 
These  same  people  have  been  exposed 
to  hundreds  of  hours  of  classroom 
singing,  may  have  had  several  years 
of  chorus  experience,  or  are  instru¬ 
mentalists  with  remarkable  dexterity. 
With  such  a  seemingly  rich  back- 


1  Report  of  the  Creative  Music  Classes,  Summer  1948,  Music  Department,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Public  Schools. 
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ground  of  experience  it  is  surprising 
and  shameful  that  these  students  have 
difliculty  in  recognizing  a  familiar 
tune  in  notation.  These  people  are 
not  unmusical  and  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
demned  for  their  short  comings  or 
denied  an  education  in  music.  The 
tragedy  is  that  they  have  been  denied 
honest,  serious  instruction  in  the  basic 
facts  of  music. 

Surely  the  student  does  not  suffer 
through  years  of  mathematical  study 
without  at  least  being  able  to  add  and 
substract;  he  does  not  read  and  write 
and  discuss  the  use  of  language  and 
vocabulary  without  eventually  being 
able  to  make  himself  understood  in 
ordinary  conversation  and  being  able 
to  enjoy  some  part  of  leisure  time  with 
reading.  Why  then  should  he  come 
in  contact  with  music  for  a  compar¬ 
able  period  of  time  and  not  have  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  it  consists,  or 
bow  it  is  put  together,  or  worst  of  all 
not  know  how  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  the  obvious  atti¬ 
tude  that  we  are  eye-minded  and  not 
ear-minded.  But  in  this  very  fact  lies 
a  salvation  for  music.  Through  the 
eye  and  a  real  understanding  of  what 
the  eye  sees  we  prod  the  ear  and  when 
this  process  is  accomplished  inversely 
we  have  achieved  musical  thinking. 
The  student  must  not  only  look  but 
he  must  be  eneouraged  to  see  an<l  every 
action  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  en¬ 
courage  that  happy  result.  Similarly 
the  s*^udent  not  only  must  listen  but 
he  must  hear,  and  when  these  two, 
musically  inseparable  activities  (see¬ 
ing  and  hearing),  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  then  we  are  on  the  road  to  the 
fullest  enjoyment,  the  greatest  satis¬ 


faction,  and  have  necessarily  abetted 
the  development  of  a  truly  musical  cre¬ 
ator,  performer,  or  listener. 

Probably  one  fault  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  which  produces  so  little  of 
actual  usefulness  from  so  much  time 
is  found  in  the  philosophic  concept 
which  states  that  music  is  for  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  interpretation  of  this  dic¬ 
tum  is  a  result  of  the  romantic  con¬ 
cept  which,  even  now,  spreads  its  un¬ 
healthy  fog  in  our  minds  and  continues 
to  foster  delusion,  equivocation  and 
witchery.  Colorful,  e.xciting  and 
glamorojis  as  this  may  be  it  is  still 
empty  of  meaning  and  without  im¬ 
portance. 

Preparation  of  Teachers 

There  is  another  probability  and 
that  lies  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
If  the  system  of  higher  education 
would  admit  that  content,  subject- 
matter,  and  an  experience  in  the  field 
to  be  taught  were  as  important  as  the 
techniques  of  teaching,  our  teachers 
could  be  more  adequately  prepared  to 
fulfill  the  duties  which  are  assigned 
to  them. 

This  brings  us  around  the  circle  and 
explains  in  part  why  theory  is  so  in¬ 
adequately  incorporated  in  the  public 
school  systems.  The  salvation  is  not 
in  the  study  of  theory  alone,  but  also 
by  daily  use  of  theoretical  fact  in 
chorus  practice,  in  band  rehearsal,  in 
class  piano  instruction,  and  creatiye 
music  writing  classes.  What  knowl¬ 
edge  is  more  valuable  in  developing 
sight-reading  skill,  phrase  comprehen¬ 
sion,  consistently  intelligent  perform¬ 
ance,  and  complete  musical  enjoy¬ 
ment  ? 


The  Concept  of  Emerging  Voice 

By  VIOLA  A.  BRADY 
with  Introduction  by 
JOHN  H.  MUYSKENS 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article.  The  Concept  of  the  Emerging  Voice,  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  much  doctoral  research  trhich  Miss  Viola  Brodg  pursued  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Under  the  guidance  of  Hr.  John  H.  Muyskens,  Professor  of  Phonetics 
and  Physiology,  and  Hr.  Byron  0.  Hughes,  Professor  of  Education  at  Michigan,  she  re¬ 
ceived  her  Ph.  H.  degree  in  At  the  present  time  Hr.  Brody  is  JHrector  of  Graduate 

Studies  in  Music  Education  at  Milwaukee  State  Teachers  College,  Milwaukee,  W'isronaiw. 

Hr.  Muyskens  has  graciously  submitted  an  introduction  for  her  article.  Hr.  Brody 
felt  that  his  introduction  was  necessary  to  properly  set  forth  her  contribution  which 
certainly  will  intrigue  the  reader. 

Principlks  of  BioLixonsTics  AND  Their  Implications 

FOR  THE 

Teaching  of  Song  and  Speech 

INTRODUCTION  need  and  adaptability  of  the  young- 

Ile  who  builds  a  home  has  some  stcr.  The  shift  of  emphasis  on  the 
plan  in  mind  as  a  blue  print  for  that  grammar  of  song  and  speech  to  em- 
home.  Often  that  plan  has  been  some  fhasis  on  its  function  was  only  slowly 
builder’s  blueprint,  with  gables  and  effected  by  the  development  of  the 
chimneys,  and  an  emphasis  on  archi-  border  sciences.  The  early  distinc- 
tectural  details.  The  results  have  t’on  was  between  soul  and  body— the 
been  dependent  ujion  whether  the  body  btdonging  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
builder  was  adventurous,  pioneering,  siology,  but  the  soul  belonging  to  fine 
or  fearful  of  deviation  from  form,  arts  and  literature,  and  to  the  science 
The  results  have  often  been  an  eclectic  philosophy.  Gradually  linguistic  sci- 
shapeless  mass  with  the  principle  of  ‘‘nee  and  psychological  science  began 
function  only  barely  in  evidence,  if  emerge  in  relation  to  psycholosrical 
discernible  at  all.  With  the  growing  science,  the  old  division  between  hu- 
emphasis  on  function,  the  outward  nianists  and  scientists  began  to  find 
form  gives  way  to  inner  function  and  common  ground  with  the  physiological 
the  now'  structure  takes  cognizance  of  and  psychological  groups,  so  that  the 
need  and  use  in  relation  to  space  and  humanities — higher  things—  became 
time.  contaminated  wdth  the  sciences — the 

Such  a  relation  can  be  traced  ho-  lower  things.  However,  the  pedagogy 
tween  the  child  and  the  house  he  lives  of  song  and  speech  continued  to  drag 
in,  and  can  be  further  traced  to  speci-  along  as  much  of  the  fine  arts  as  possi- 
fic  phases  of  his  pedagogical  upbring-  ble,  to  the  end  that  for  decades  the 
ing.  The  teaching  of  song  and  speech  teaching  of  music  and  voice  were  con- 
has  for  years  depended  upon  the  sidered  frills  of  education,  and  hence 
formalism  of  the  music,  rather  than  economically  unworthy  of  support, 
upon  its  function  and  use,  or  upon  the  The  inevitable  result  of  overwork  and 
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underpay  was  the  rationalization  by  Advanced  students  of  song  and 
the  teacher  that  children  who  could  not  music  generally,  as  well  as  courageous 
“carry  a  tune  in  a  bucket,”  who  had  no  souls  in  philology  and  linguistics, 
soul  for  song,  no  memory  for  tone,  through  the  developing  sciences  of 
should  be  turned  aside  from  the  pui^  psychology  and  biology,  began  the 
suit  of  such  training.  study  of  heredity,  of  developmental 

As  psychology  became  a  functional  anatomy  and  physiology  and  were 
subject,  it  broke  away  from  its  parent,  forced  to  draw  a  new  blueprint  for  the 
philosophy  and  made  stronger  connee-  new  pedagogy.  Here  the  question 
tions  with  biology,  and  especially  with  changed  from  what  do  we  teach  to 
physiology.  The  rationalizations  of  how  do  we  leam.  In  linguistics,  ad- 
the  pedagogy  of  music  could  not  help  venturesome  young  people  published 
feeling  the  impact  of  the  study  of  the  many  studies  bearing  on  the  frame- 
ear,  and  the  setting  of  boundaries  of  work  of  how  the  child  develops,  and 
sensation  in  relation  to  the  physical  on  how  he  learns  speech.  Dr.  Shep- 
stimulus,  and  the  development  of  the  ard  and  his  long  list  of  graduate  stu- 
decibel  and  the  measurement  of  the  dents  in  psychology  developed  a  frame¬ 
bearing  apparatus.  With  the  develop-  work  of  answers  as  to  the  learning  pro- 
ment  of  the  testing  movement  came  a  cess  and  animal  psychology  had  its  ori- 
demand  for  a  mental  test  of  aptitude  gin  there.  Such  people  as  Schohara, 
for  song  training  which  would  present  Wilier,  Palmer,  M.  H.  Measler,  Heide 
an  assortment  of  stimuli,  which  and  Ross  were  among  the  first  to  de- 
through  unfavorable  responses,  would  velop  the  framework  of  the  develop- 
offer  a  screening  process.  ment  of  the  child.* 

OUR  philosophy  and  methodology  4.  Not  all  children  can  perform 
in  music  education  are  based  vocally  (10). 

upon  our  knowledge  of  the  biol-  5.  The  performers  can  be  sorted 
egy  of  the  human  organism.  We  have  out  from  the  non-performers  by  means 
just  passed  through  al  period  in  which  of  aptitude  tests.  The  latter  should 
the  emphasis  in  education  has  been  enroll  in  appreciation  classes  (1). 
placed  upon  mental  measurement  and  g  production  of  tone  is  con- 

aptitude  testing.  Under  the  view-  gidered  to  be  largely  a  mental  process, 
point  of  this  period,  music  educators  Beautiful  tone  is  produced  by  think- 
bave  been  guided  by  the  following  ing  the  right  thoughts  (3,  4). 
principles : 

1.  Individuals  are  endowed  by  Music  and  Biologry 

“original  nature”  with  certain  capa-  Research  in  biology,  together  with 
cities  which  can  be  measured  at  an  new  appreciations  of  the  growth  pro- 
early  age  (0,  13).  cess,  have  brought  us  into  a  new  peri- 

2.  Sensory  discrimination  is  an  od.  For  some  time,  this  new  empha- 
elemental  capacity  (9).  sis  on  biology  has  been  felt  in  other 

3.  The  ear  controls  tone  produc-  areas  of  learning.  The  science  of 
tion  i.e.  if  one  cannot  hear  it,  one  can-  biolinguistics,  introduced  at  the  Uni- 
not  sing  it  (9).  versity  of  Michigan,  by  Dr.  John  H. 

1  From  paper  delivered  by  Dr.  John  II.  Muyskens,  at  the  Elementary  Cnrriculum 
Meeting,  Muaic  Educators  National  Conference,  April  21,  1948,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Tifuyskens,  not  only  has  set  up  new 
principles  for  the  study  of  speech,  but 
it  has  also  contributed  to  the  building 
of  a  new  approach  to  song  pedagogy. 
This  new  biological  viewpoint,  as  set 
forth  in  biolinguistics,  has  shifted  the 
emphasis  from  what  do  we  teach  to 
how  do  we  learn.  Biologj’  teaches  us 
that  growing  and  learning,  in  the 
widest  sense,  are  one  and  the  same  pro¬ 
cess.  From  these  facts,  the  new  view¬ 
point  has  postulated  that  we  learn  in 
the  order  in  which  we  grow.  There¬ 
fore,  he  who  would  build  a  successful 
pedagogy  must  have  his  foundation 
well-grounded  in  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences. 

At  this  point,  the  music  educator 
may  ask,  “What  has  biology  to  do  with 
music  and  what  can  the  music  teacher 
learn  from  biology  that  will  make  him 
a  better  music  teacher?”  First,  he 
learns  that  structure  and  function  are 
inseparable.  When  a  structure  exists, 
it  functions  in  terms  of  its  adequacy. 
Shohara  (11)  has  shown  that  the 
organs  of  song  and  speech  are  the 
organs  of  breathing,  swallowing,  suck¬ 
ing,  and  chewing.  The  infant  learns 
to  breathe,  swallow,  and  suck  long  be¬ 
fore  birth  (12).  Hence,  training  in 
song  and  speech  begins  before 
birth  (8).*  The  muscles  and  the  type 
of  contractions  involved  in  song  pre¬ 
cede  the  emergence  of  the  muscles  and 
the  type  of  contractions  involved  in 
speech.  The  first  sounds  which  in¬ 
fants  make  are  predominantly  singing 
sounds  since  they  involve  mostly 
tetanic  contractions  of  the  larynx. 
Since  the  organs  of  song  and  speech 
must  first  serve  vital  vegetative  func¬ 
tions,  any  child  who  lives,  breathes, 
eats,  and  talks  is  already  past  the  sing- 

2  Editor’s  Itallios. 

3  Editor’s  Italiics. 


ing  stage  and  has  on  him  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  song. 

An  Emergent  Process 

The  music  teacher  also  learns  from 
biology  that  life  is  an  emergent  pro¬ 
cess  which  begins  with  primitive 
slower  structures  and  functions  out  of 
which  “fragment”  (6)  later,  faster  and 
more  specific  structures  and  functions. 
This  unfolding  process  continues  un¬ 
til  the  most  specific  activity  in  life, 
or  the  function  of  the  human  cortex, 
is  reached.  Thus,  the  mind  functions 
only  in  terms  of  the  adequacy  of  all 
the  tissues  which  emerge  into  it.  For 
example,  the  mind  can  only  make  a 
muscle  contract.  Xo  matter  how  hard 
one  thinks,  one  cannot  make  it  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  If  a  muscle  is  undeveloped 
due  to  inadequate  bone  growth  as  in 
the  case  of  rickets,  the  mind  has  less 
control  over  it.  If  %  motor  pattern  has 
never  been  established,  one  cannot 
bring  about  this  activity  merely  by 
thinking.^ 

This  idea  of  emergence  was  first 
correlated  from  the  biological  sciences 
and  applied  to  pedagogy  by  Dr.  Muy- 
skens  (6).  He  has  divided  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  emergence  into  four  overlap¬ 
ping  stages  of  intelligence: 

1.  The  viability  level  is  the  period 
of  the  growth  of  the  large  organs  of 
the  body.  Organic  reflexes  give  rise 
to  organic  sensations. 

2.  The  coordination  level  is  made 
possible  through  growth  of  nerve  and 
bone.  Deep  tendon  reflexes  give  rise 
to  sensations  which  arise  within  the 
body,  such  as  kinesthetic  and  vibra¬ 
tory  sensations  and  touch  and  pressure 
sensations. 

3.  The  epicritical  level  adds  the 
function  of  audition  and  vision. 
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Stimuli  arising  without  the  body  give 
rise  to  sensations  of  hearing  and  see- 
ing. 

4.  The  associaiive  level  is  a  bind¬ 
ing  of  all  previous  levels  and  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  known  as  thinking.  It  is  not 
possible  to  reach  this  level  without 
first  progressing  through  the  three 
lower  gradients,  and  any  inadequacy 
in  the  lower  gradients  will  be  reflected 
in  less  effective  functioning  at  the 
associative  level. 

At  each  level,  we  begin  with  move¬ 
ment  which  gives  rise  to  sensation 
which  in  turn  leads  to  recognition. 
The  music  teacher  learns  from  biology 
that  the  motor  apparatus  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sound  antedates  the  sen¬ 
sory  apparatus  for  (he  sensation  of 
sound  which  in  turn  precedes  the 
emergence  of  the  cortical  function  for 
the  recognition  and  evaluation  of 
sound.  Therefore,  the  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  tone  differences  can  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  elemental  capacity  since  it 
involves  the  highest  cortical  function 
which  we  have  (5)  and  for  this  level, 
depends  upon  previous  pitch  experi¬ 
ences.  Therefore,  we  can  never  ask  a 
child  to  think  pitches  or  tone  quality 
which  he  has  never  produced.  In 
summary,  the  music  educator  learns 
from  biology  that  first  we  do,  then  we 
sense,  and  lastly  we  recognize  and 
evaluate. 

Besearch  Studies 

The  application  of  these  biological 
principles  of  growth  to  song  pedagogy 
has  lieen  brought  out  by  two  research 
studies:  The  Vibrato  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
X.  Westerman  (14)  and  An  Experi¬ 
mental  Study  of  the  Emergence  of  the 
Process  Involved  in  Song  Production 
by  the  writer.  Building  upon  the 
framework  of  biolinguistics,  the  re¬ 


search  of  Westerman  and  other  inves¬ 
tigators,  the  WTiter  set  up  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  song  training  to  find  out 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  teach 
the  child  who  is  “fractionally”  devel¬ 
oped  in  music,  to  sing  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  tone  differences.  Where  does  one 
begin  and  what  is  the  order  in  which 
this  process  unfolds? 

First,  some  attempt  was  made  to 
check  the  viability  level  in  order  to 
improve  the  nutritional  environment 
of  each  pupil.  Since  song  belongs  to 
the  coordination  level,  that  is,  the 
muscles  of  the  organs  of  song  are 
serviced  through  nervous  connections 
in  the  brain  stem  and  the  cerebellum, 
then  training  began  on  that  level.  The 
child  was  simply  told  what  to  do  with 
his  body  to  produce  the  tone.  The 
voice  techniques  oiitlined  in  “Emerg¬ 
ent  Voice”  (15)  were  used. 

Before  training  and  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  seven-week 
training  period,  a  series  of  measure¬ 
ments,  including  a  recording  of  the 
singing  and  speaking  voice  with  oscil¬ 
lographs  taken  from  the  recordings, 
breathing  records  as  measured  by  the 
kymograph,  auditory  discrimination 
as  measured  by  the  Seashore  Pitch 
Test,  vital  capacity  and  other  physical 
measurements,  were  isolated  and  re¬ 
corded. 

Findings  in  Agreement  with  the 
Laws  of  Biology 

The  findings  from  this  study  are  in 
agreement  with  the  laws  of  biology. 

1.  All  of  the  34  subjects  display<^d 
qualitative  changes  in  their  singing 
and  speaking  voices  during  and  at  the 
end  of  the  seven-week  training  period. 
All  monotones  learned  to  carry  com¬ 
plete  tunes. 
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This  qualitative  change  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  quantitative  measureable 
changes  in  energy  such  as  increased 
vital  capacity,  changes  in  normal 
breathing  patterns,  and  very  marked 
changes  in  the  function  of  the  abdom¬ 
inal  muscles  of  expiration  during  song. 

2.  The  data  give  evidence  that 
there  is  little  relationship  between  the 
ability  to  recognize  tone  differences 
and  the  ability  to  sing  in  tune,  but 
that  there  is  a  very  close  relationship 
between  motor  control  as  represented 
by  the  abdominal  muscles  of  expira¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  to  sing  in  tune. 

Thus,  the  ear  cannot  possibly  con¬ 
trol  tone  production  because  we  do  not 
produce  tone  with  our  ears.  The  ear 
and  the  cortex  can  only  recognize  tone 
after  the  body  has  produced  it.  If  we 
sing  out  of  tune,  we  did  not  put  our 
fingers  in  the  correct  position.  This 
point  is  well-illustrated  in  the  story 
of  the  little  moron  who  cut  off  his 
hands  so  that  he  could  play  the  piano 
by  car. 

We  produce  tone  by  means  of  the 
motor  mechanism  of  the  body,  which, 
when  it  functions,  gives  rise  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gradients  of  sensations:  org¬ 
anic,  kinesthetic  and  vibratory,  touch 
and  pressure,  auditory  and  visual  sen¬ 
sations.  For  the  last  ten  weeks,  the 
writer  has  been  working  with  a  14- 
year-old  congenital  deaf  girl.  She  has 
learned  to  sing  fairly  accurately  the 
first  six  pitches  of  the  scale  and  the 
first  part  of  ‘Three  Blind  Mice.” 
When  she  misses  the  pitch,  she  has 
learned  to  recognize  whether  she  is  too 
high  or  too  low’.  Even  the  normal  per¬ 
son  first  learns  to  recognize  pitch  by 
sensations  other  than  the  auditory  one. 
In  my  general  music  class,  required 
of  all  non-music  majors,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  non-singers.  They  are  first  taught 


to  sing,  even  at  the  adult  level.  But 
after  they  have  sung  those  intervals, 
they  cannot  recognize  whether  they  go 
up  or  down  from  hearing  alone.  If 
they  place  their  fingers  on  the  larynx 
during  the  process,  they  recognize 
j)itch  changes  if  the  intervals  are  not 
too  small.  In  other  words,  these  be¬ 
ginners  first  learn  to  recognize  pitch 
by  the  degree  of  tension  in  their 
muscles,  by  the  vibrations  which  are 
transmitted  through  the  tissues,  and 
by  touch  and  pressure  sensations  in 
the  larynx,  mouth,  and  tongue.  These 
observations  are  in  accord  with  the 
experiments  of  Coghill  (2)  who  found 
that  the  animal  first  becomes  sensi¬ 
tized  to  stimuli  arising  without  the 
body.  The  Seashore  Pitch  Test  is  a 
measure  of  one’s  sensitivity  to  stimuli 
arising  without  the  body  and  at  the 
perceptual  or  associative  level.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  until  the  beginner 
learns  to  function  adequately  at  the 
coordination  level,  he  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  much,  if  any  gain  on 
this  test. 

All  Children  Have  the  Ability  to  Sing 

Since  all  children  have  this  motor 
mechanism,  then  all  children  have  the 
ability  to  sing.  If  it  takes  longer  for 
some  children  than  for  others,  it  is  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  talent  or  to  a  poor  ear, 
but  it  is  due  to  the  ineffective  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  motor  apparatus.  A 
large  per  cent  of  the  monotones  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  checked  by  the 
writer  this  semester,  were  rachitic. 

3.  Improvement  in  the  ability  to 
recognize  tone  differences  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  improvement  in  the  ability 
to  sing  in  tune.  Improvement  in  the 
ability  to  sing  in  tune  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  improvement  in  breathing 
control.  All  but  four  subjects  sang 
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pitches  closer  to  the  standard  than 
they  were  able  to  recognize  tone  dif¬ 
ferences. 

This  evidence  indicates  that  it  is 
not  only  possible  to  teach  monotones 
and  those  with  poor  auditory  discrim¬ 
ination  to  sing  in  tune,  but  also  that 
motor  ex|)erience  in  the  production  of 
accurate  pitch  is  a  prerequisite  for 
auditory  discrimination.  Thus,  as 
goes  the  fusure  of  the  muscles  control 
for  the  production  of  tone,  so  goes  not 
only  the  ability  to  sing  in  tune  but  also 
the  ability  to  discriminate  pitches. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  writer  would  like 
to  point  up  two  observations:  First, 
this  study  is  not  concerned  with  the 
trained  musician,  and  there  are  no 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  artist 
does  not  have  or  need  a  high  degree 
of  auditory  sensitivity  or  that  he  does 
not  need  or  use  his  mind.  Second, 
this  study  is  concerned  with  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  involved  in  song  training. 
How  does  the  beginner  and  the  “frac¬ 


tionally”  developed  child  learn  to  sing, 
hear  and  recognize  ?  The  evidence, 
collected  in  the  laboratory,  support  the 
teachings  of  biology:  first  we  do,  then 
we  sense,  and  lastly  we  recognize. 

In  conclusion,  this  study  offers  the 
following  contributions  to  music  edu¬ 
cation  : 

1.  Song  is  an  emergence;  it  is  not 
a  special  talent  possessed  at  birth  any 
more  than  speech  is  a  special  talent 
possessed  at  birth. 

2.  The  level  of  this  emergence  is 
determined  by  the  adequacy  and  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  four  stages  of  adjust¬ 
ment:  the  , ’Viability,  coordination, 
epicritical,  and  associative  gradients. 

3.  An  understanding  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  principles  of  emergence 
by  music  educators  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  more  children  to  have  success¬ 
ful  experiences  in  song. 

4.  Since  the  Seashore  Pitch  Test 
is  a  measure  of  this  emergence  in  its 
final  stage,  the  associative  level,  it  is 
not  a  measure  of  aptitude,  but  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  achievement. 
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Piano  Instruction  Moves 

Into  the  School  Classroom 

By  MARGUERITE  V.  HOOD 

Editor's  Note:  Miss  Marguerite  1’.  Hood,  trho  holds  a  professorship  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  music  at  the  Vnivcrsitp  of  Michigan,  has  for  a-  number  of  years  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  role  in  the  development  of  the  activities  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence.  Not  alone  is  she  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors  but  also  is  on  the  Confer¬ 
ence's  Executive  Committee. 

Miss  Hood's  interest  in  the  efficacy  of  class  piano  instruction  as  a  means  of  teach¬ 
ing  beginners  is  very  reai.  Not  only  does  she  believe  that  class  piano  instruction 
gives  the  beginner  an  enjoyable  approach  to  the  first  lessons,  but  that  the  musician- 
ship  which  develops  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  this  work  and  it  carries  over  into- 


all  phases  of  music  study. 

IME  was  when  the  privilege  of 
playing  the  piano — or  the  violin 
or  any  other  musical  instru¬ 
ment — was  reserved  for  a  few  brave 
and  persistent  and  financially  able  stu¬ 
dents.  They  had  to  be  independent 
human  beings,  who  were  willing  to 
leave  their  fellows  and  trudge  off  in 
lonely  isolation  to  struggle  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  problems  of  playing  an  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  noisy  sociable  din  of  beginning 
wind,  string,  or  percussion  classes  in 
our  schools  is  evidence  of  our  success 
with  a  different  approach  which  pro¬ 
vides  musical  opportunities  for  more 
children — through  group  instniction. 
And,  side  by  side  with  these  beginning 
band  and  orchestra  groups  are  the 
piano  classes  which  are  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  accepted  as  a  definite  requirement 
for  a  well-balanced  school  music  pro¬ 
gram. 

Piano  Class  Teaching  Not  New 

Piano  class  teaching,  especially  for 
beginning  students,  is  not  a  new  thing 
in  this  country.  Group  teaching  of 
piano  students  has  been  a  regularly 
accepted  procedure  in  many  schools 
and  private  studies  for  several  decades. 


Rut  in  the  recent  post-war  years,  the 
recognition  of  the  piano  class  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  school  program  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  junior  high  schools, 
senior  high  schools,  colleges,  and  adult 
education  programs  find  the  American 
learner  avid  to  “start  piano.”  Differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country  are  trying  out 
a  variety  of  sizes  of  classes  and  types 
of  equipment.  The  demand  for  piano 
class  teachers  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
There  is  a  real  boom  in  piano  classes 
especially  as  a  definite  part  of  the 
school  curriculum. 

Through  all  this  growth  and  experi¬ 
ment  there  is  one  factor  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  these  new  piano  classes — 
a  factor  which  distinguishes  them 
from  many  of  the  old-time  classes. 
These  new  piano  classes  are  not  some¬ 
thing  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
school  music — they  are  a  part  of  it! 
They  do  not  teach  keyboard  skills 
only — they  are  correlated  with  sing¬ 
ing  and  creative  rhythmic  activity.  In 
other  words,  they  are  music  lessons, 
not  just  piano  lessons — music  lessons 
which  give  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  learn  to  play  the  piano. 
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In  the  mind  of  a  good,  wide-awake 
teacher,  piano  classes  have  three  im¬ 
portant  values: 

1.  Music  becomes  truly  functional 
in  the  life  of  every  child  who  can 
play  the  piano — he  acquires  a  new  out¬ 
let  for  his  energies,  his  creative  urges, 
his  rhythmic  impulses,  his  love  for 
melody.  Even  if  he  never  continues 
piano  study  beyond  a  year  of  begin¬ 
ning  classes  in  school,  he  will  have 
that  understanding  which  enables  him 
though  haltingly  to  independently 
pick  out  melodies  and  chords. 

2.  Piano  classes  establish  a  basis 
for  future  musical  activities.  They 
lay  a  foundation  for  intelligent  musi¬ 
cianship,  especially  in  song  singing, 
reading,  and  in  string,  wind,  or  per¬ 
cussion  playing. 

3.  Piano  classes  help  discover  and 
send  on  their  way  to  further  study  the 
piano  players  of  the  future.  !Many 
would  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
start  piano  lessons  if  they  were  not 
available  in  school.  Others  would  not 
have  the  strength  of  will  to  get  over 
the  starting  hump  if  it  w'ere  not  for 
tlie  social  atmosphere  and  competition 
stimulated  by  class  study. 

Plans  Vary 

Plans  for  organizing  piano  classes 
vary  the  countrv  over.  In  Connecti¬ 
cut  an  experiment  was  conducted  in 
teaching  class  piano  to  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  rural  one-room  school.  It 
was  an  oversize  class  in  which  the 
room  teacher  worked  with  them  in  be¬ 
tween  the  weekly  visits  of  the  special 
piano  class  teacher.  In  Hagerstown, 
^raryland,  the  classroom  teachers  who 
have  had  some  previous  piano  train¬ 
ing  were  given  some  special  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  classes  are  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  music  supervisor.  Many 


schools  find  that  the  interested  room 
teacher  is  ideal  for  this  task.  She 
knows  the  children,  and  even  though 
she  may  not  be  a  highly  skilled  special¬ 
ist,  with  some  guidance  from  a  music 
teacher  she  can  often  accomplish  won¬ 
ders.  These  teachers,  as  well  as  the 
general  elementary  school  supervisors 
are  often  the  greatest  boosters  for  the 
piano  classes.  They  have  discovered 
that  this  musical  activity  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  general  school  pro¬ 
gram,  since  it  seems  to  refresh  the 
children  and  free  them  for  creative 
activity  in  other  fields.  Such  reports 
regarding  the  by-products  of  these 
classes  are  filed  away  joyfully  by 
music  educators,  along  wnth  similar  re¬ 
ports  on  the  values  of  other  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  classes. 

Stimulates  Private  Classes 

Private  teachers  sometimes  question 
the  addition  of  these  piano  classes  to 
the  school  program.  They  fear  that 
such  instruction  will  detract  from 
their  income.  However,  as  in  the  case 
of  teachers  of  violin  and  other  similar 
instruments,  they  soon  find  that  school 
classes  can  help  tremendously  in  build¬ 
ing  up  their  private  classes.  Most 
schools  have  piano  classes  in  operation 
for  one  or  possibly  two  years,  after 
which  the  students  are  advised  to  go  to 
private  teachers  for  further  study. 

Some  communities  arrange  to  have 
a  special  teacher — often  a  local  private 
teacher,  though  charging  the  students 
a  fee, — come  in  and  teach  the  piano 
classes.  Sometimes  the  fee  is  the 
same  as  is  charged  for  class  instruc¬ 
tion  in  other  instruments,  although  the 
teaching  is  done  by  a  memlier  of  the 
school  music  staff.  Some  schools  furn¬ 
ish  the  piano  class  instruction  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  music  pro- 
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class  is  considered  just  one  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  music  classes.  Under  this  plan,  in 
a  departmentalized  school,  piano  class 
instruction  costs  no  more  than  any 
other  class  in  school,  and  adds  nothing 
to  the  budget,  since  a  teacher  must  be 
hired  to  be  in  charge  of  each  class 
during  each  school  period. 

In  a  few  cases,  an  entire  grade  has 
studied  the  piano  tc^ether,  but  usually 
smaller  divisions  are  found  more  prac¬ 
tical.  Specialists  in  piano  class  in¬ 
struction  are  advocating  the  division 
of  a  large  class  into  smaller  teaching 
units  as  is  used  for  other  school  sub¬ 
jects.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  third 
grade — a  popular  grade  for  beginning 
piano  classes — the  divisions  duplicate 
those  in  language  reading.  The  chil¬ 
dren  (perhaps  eight  to  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber)  who  are  in  the  most  advanced 
language  reading  group,  have  their 
piano  class  together.  The  rest  of  the 
class  is  divided  into  additional  groups 
on  the  same  basis. 

In  Junior  High  Schools 

A  comparatively  new  place  for  the 
introduction  of  keyboard  instruction  is 
the  junior  high  s»chool  required  general 
music  class.  Any  teacher  who  has 
done  this  type  of  teaching  knows  the 
spontaneous,  concentrated  interest 
these  students  have  in  playing  the 
piano.  Even  the  students  who  are 
school  discipline  problems  (and  they 
seem  always  to  bo  present  in  such 
classes),  almost  without  exception 
show  great  interest  in  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  play  their  songs  and  to 
chord.  In  the  Ann  Arbor  junior  high 
schools,  this  keyboard  activity  is  not 
only  successful  musically,  but  also  very 
popular. 


Special  beginning  piano  classes  in 
both  junior  and  senior  high  school 
seem  to  fill  a  long-felt  nex?d  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  never  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  to  play.  And  in  col¬ 
leges  the  teachers  find  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  serve  ..the  great  numbers 
who  desire  beginning  piano  class  in¬ 
struction.  Classes  at  the  college  level 
include  students  planning  to  do  ele¬ 
mentary  classroom  teaching,  band  and 
orchestral  instrument  teaching,  and 
who  therefore  need  a  functional  com¬ 
mand  of  the  piano.  It  is  suitable  for 
the  general  college,  student  who  just 
wants  to  learn  to  play !  The  trend  in 
these  beginning  adult  classes  is  toward 
a  definitely  functional  approach,  so 
that  students  learn  to  play  the  type  of 
thing  their  need  or  their  interest  de¬ 
mands.  A  direct  approach,  and  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  master  all  the  tradi¬ 
tional  piano  literature,  seems  to  be  a 
sensible  one. 

A  good  deal  of  this  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  piano  classes  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  and  directed  by  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference  project 
committee  on  “Basic  ^fusic  Training 
Through  Piano  Instruction.”  There 
are  committees  articulating  the  piano 
class  activity  all  over  the  country.  Be- 
giiming  with  the  grass  roots  local  and 
state  groups,  and  by  combining  them 
into  regional  groups,  they  ultimately 
reach  the  national  committee  headed 
by  Professor  Raymond  Burrows  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  ^luch  of  the  success  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  country,  which 
is  doing  so  much  to  put  piano  instruc¬ 
tion  within  reach  of  all  American 
children,  can  be  credited  to  the  crusad¬ 
ing  eiforts  of  Professor  Burrows  and 
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his  many  assistants.  The  various 
committees  have  made  themselves 
clearing  houses  for  information  and 
instruction  on  getting  piano  classes  in¬ 
to  operation  in  new  communities. 
Clinics  and  workshops  for  study  and 
exchange  of  ideas  by  teachers  and 
school  administrators  abound.  One  of 
the  most  recent  is  the  one  planned  by 
Superintendent  Mark  Bills  of  the 
Flint,  Michigan  Public  Schools.  He 
invited  all  the  private  and  school 
music  teachers  in  his  area  to  a  clinic 
and  workshop  to  study  piano  class 
work  and  its  ease  of  introduction  into 
their  schools. 

The  thing  that  impresses  one  on 
every  side  when  working  on  a  program 
connected  w’ith  these  piano  groups  is 
the  real,  personal  interest  of  a  great 
group  of  average  individuals  in  being 


able  to  play  the  piano.  We  all  have 
chuckled  at  the  old  advertisement 
which  read :  “They  laughed  when  I  sat 
down  at  the  piano,  but  you  should  have 
seen  their  faces  when  they  heard  me 
play!”  But  the  psychology  of  this 
advertising,  and  its  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  were  notably  excellent.  With  very 
little  probing,  a  deep-rooted  urge  to 
learn  piano  is  discovered — sometimes 
far  down,  but  none-the-less  present — 
in  many  more  human  beings  than  have 
ever  before  been  given  consideration. 
And  the  fact  that  this  urge  is  present 
provides  educational  justification  for 
the  new  i>ost-war  trend  to  make  begin¬ 
ning  piano  instruction  a  part  of  every 
child’s  school  music  privilege.  Key¬ 
board  activity  is  a  part  of  our  bal¬ 
anced,  integrated  school  music  pro¬ 
gram. 
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Music  An  Agency 

Toward  Total  Growth 

By  MARION  FLAGG 

Editor'^  Note;  Miss  Marion  Flagg,  a*  Director  of  Music  Education  for  the  Dallas 
Independent  School  District,  Dallas,  Texas,  has  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  music  education  in  the  south.  Like  many  other  contributors  to  this  issue  Miss 
Flagg  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

In  this  article  she  emphasizes  the  need  for  recognizing  the  all  inclusireness  of 
music  as  a  medium  for  developing  the  total  growth  of  the  child.  She  is  a  champion 
of  a  comprehensive  music  program  for  all  children. 


This  year  her  book  Musical  Learning: 
by  C,  C.  Birchard. 

Repeated  inquiries  from  teach¬ 
ers  of  music  in  public  school 
systems  large  and  small  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  general  educators 
and  music  educators  are  concerned 
v/ith  the  problem  of  bringing  music 
teaching  practice  into  harmony  with 
the  whole  growth  of  an  individual 
child.  What  kind  of  a  course  of  study, 
they  ask,  should  be  set  up  which  will 
take  into  consideration  how  a  child 
grows  and  develops,  and  which  will 
utilize  and  foster  the  unified  under¬ 
standing  of  all  the  teachers  concerned 
with  that  child’s  total  growth  ?  A 
further  question  often  implied  in  these 
inquiries  is  concerned  with  what  our 
teacher-training  institutions  are  doing, 
or  are  not  doing,  to  make  clear  this 
point  of  view.  In  a  group  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  music  teachers  in  one  system,  few 
had  been  made  aware  that  their  chos¬ 
en  work  meant  anything  but  knowing 
what  music  to  teach,  and  when  and 
how  to  teach  it.  Their  area  of  con¬ 
centration  was  almost  complete  empha¬ 
sis  upon  music  subject  matter.  A  few 
of  the  younger  teachers  have  had  edu¬ 
cation  courses  oriented  toward  child 
growth  and  development,  but  no  con¬ 
nection  was  made  between  them  and 
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courses  in  music  education.  There 
are  some  institutions,  it  is  true,  where 
one  point  of  view  is  stressed,  and  there 
are  even  some  instances  where  the  mu¬ 
sic  education  department  is  in  closer 
touch  with  the  broad  scope  of  general 
education  rather  than  the  education 
department  itself. 

A  Coordinated  Program 

The  revisions  of  courses  of  study 
and  staff  development  programs  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  increasingly  directed  toward 
a  coordinated  program.  One  state, 
Texas,  has  set  up  a  ten  year  plan  of 
progress  toward  a  broad  curriculum, 
with  a  specific  program  of  child  study. 
In  this  plan  music  teachers  are  given 
opportunity  to  become  an  effective  in¬ 
fluence  in  building  such  programs. 

Both  the  curriculum  of  daily  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  underlying  course  of  study 
in  music  in  such  a  program  must  be 
developed  out  of  the  character  and 
needs  of  the  children  whom  it  is  to 
serve.  There  are,  however,  certain 
basic  principles,  which,  rooted  in  hu¬ 
man  capacities,  serve  to  give  direction 
to  program  planning.  Five  of  these 
principles  are  suggested  here. 
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Five  Basic  Principles 

Every  person  has  the  biological 
equipment  for  music  responsiveness 
and  expressiveness.  He  has  the  capa- 
cUy  for  total  growth  through  music. 
This  innate  capacity  varies  in  degree 
and  kind.  The  psycho-physiological 
effect  of  music  varies  with  each  child, 
as  does  the  equipment  for  expressing 
music.  Xo  child  becomes  completely 
himself  whose  musical  capacity  is  un¬ 
developed,  and  no  musical  growth  is 
present  which  does  not  completely 
affect  him.  “Spelling  out”  this  prin¬ 
ciple  into  curriculum  activities  will 
utilize  knowledge  of  general  and  mu¬ 
sical  psycholc^'  and  of  aesthetics. 

Responsiveness  to  music  is  a  means 
to  understanding  mans  ways  of  living 
and  feeling.  As  the  individual  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  expressive  values  of  mu¬ 
sic,  he  is  led  through  his  feeling  re¬ 
sponse  to  become  aware  of  what  the 
music  says.  Social  forces  influence 
the  eomposer  as  to  what  and  how  he 
expresses  himself.  This  principle 
may  be  revealed  through  many  activ¬ 
ities:  the  child’s  realization  and  under¬ 
standing  of  himself  through  use  of  his 
own  musical  abilities;  the  relation¬ 
ships  existing  between  various  areas 
of  his  learning  activities,  and  the  con¬ 
cepts  epitomized  through  musical  com¬ 
positions,  It  is  certain  that  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  not  resjwnsive  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  music  is  worse  for  a  lack  of  its 
understanding. 

Responsiveness  is  enhanced  by  per¬ 
sonal  expressiveness  which  finds  an 
outlet  through  singing,  listening,  body 
movement,  playing  instruments,  and 
composing  (or  creating).  Howard 
Hanson  says  that  the  high  degree  of 
musical  intelligence  in  the  United 


States  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
breadth  of  activity  suggested  by  these 
principles.  Each  of  these  five  phases 
of  musical  expresion  “spells  out”  into 
a  course  of  study  with  its  own  charac- 
teristie  lines  and  levels  of  development. 

Individual  music  capacity  is  util¬ 
ized,  and  the  aesthetic  and  social  sig¬ 
nificance  of  music  is  assimilated  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  his 
ear  grasp  of  the  musical  learnings  by 
which  musical  meanings  are  conveyed. 
These  learnings  may  be  consciously  or 
unconsciously  app-^ehended.  They  may 
be  directly  or  indirectly  taught,  but 
must  eventually  be  made  secure 
through  the  stages  of  exj)erience, 
awareness  and  mastery.  Here  is  the 
heart  of  our  music  program,  (discussed 
more  fully  elsewhere.*)  Growth  in 
social  understandings  or  in  perform¬ 
ance  ability  will  be  partial  and  super¬ 
ficial  if  they  do  not  arise  out  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  grasp  of  the  oral  and  written  lan¬ 
guage  of  music. 

The  development  of  musical  capaci¬ 
ties  with  increasing  freedom  in  varied 
forms  of  expression  should  result  in  a 
widening  range  of  interests,  and  in 
continuing  personal  and  social  satisfac¬ 
tions  and  effectiveness.  The  ultimate 
test  of  the  validity  of  our  teaching  is 
what  the  individual  does  with  his 
musical  learning  after  he  has  moved 
beyond  our  reach. 

Another  Approach 

Another  approach  is  to  liken  this 
program  of  musical  growth  to  that  of 
a  tree.  Our  concern  is  the  growth  of 
the  child  through  music.  To  have  a 
strong,  sturdy  growth,  our  child 
must  be  well  rooted  in  the  capacities 
given  him  by  virtue  of  his  psycho- 
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physical  makeup,  which  are  the  twin 
capacities  for  responsiveness  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness.  As  ihe  tree  grows  it  di¬ 
vides  into  five  branches — singing 
Icvely  music;  listening  to  music  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  one’s  own  powers  to 
produce;  expressing  musical  values 
through  bodily  movement ;  extending 
one’s  musical  productivity  through  the 
playing  of  instruments,  and  making 
use  of  musical  materials  to  one’s  own 
purpose.  Thus  will  be  achieved  the 
foliage,  flowering,  and  fruitage  which 
makes  music  a  true  embodiment  of 
personal  and  social  understanding. 
But  if  our  child-tree  is  to  attain  full 
healthy  growth,  its  taproots  must 
reach  the  nourishment  of  ever  clearer 
musical  learnings,  learnings  which 


emerge  out  of  and  again  into  the  de¬ 
velopmental  process  of  growth. 

If  the  total  growth  of  the  child 
means  developing  his  musical  capaci¬ 
ties  along  with  the  rest  of  his  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  pow¬ 
ers,  then  we  must  understand  the  way 
in  which  he  learns.  Very  often  an  un¬ 
derstanding  seems  to  get  lost,  especial¬ 
ly  when  so  much  should  be  taught. 
Music  has  so  many  interrelations  with 
other  phases  of  the  entire  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  only  solution  is  to  rest 
solidly  on  the  sum  total  of  all  these 
principles.  We  must  provide  for  per¬ 
sonal  growth  through  truly  musical  ex¬ 
perience  so  chosen  and  ultilized  that 
the  emergent  learnings  may  serve  to 
meet  all  of  the  child’s  demands. 
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Music  as  a  Modern  Industrial 

Tool 

By  EDWARD  J.  DUCK 

Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Eduard  J.  Duck,  is  staff  writer  for  the  Toledo  Union  Journal, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  He  is  also  associated  with  the  Seehuru  Industrial-Commercial  Dirision, 
Music  Systems,  Incorporated,  Toledo  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  industrial  plants  usiny  the  “music-while- 
they-work"  plan.  Mr.  Duck's  article  will  surprise  many  music  educators  because  his 
erhaustire  study  reveals  that  much  music  is  being  used  in  industrial  plant  production^ 
efficiency. 


INDUSTRIAL  leaders  are  speaking 
as  with  a  single  voice  of  the  return 
of  a  buyer’s  market.  For  the  first 
time  in  eight  years  competition  will 
be  keen.  Productive  efficiency  and  in¬ 
telligent  business  management  will  de¬ 
termine  the  success  or  failure  in  meet¬ 
ing  competition,  in  selling  the  manu¬ 
factured  pioduct,  in  making  profits, 
and  keeping  a  full  payroll. 

There  is  a  modern  new  industrial 
tool — music  in  industry — it  will  do 
more  for  productive  efficiency  and 
labor-management  relations  than  any 
combination  of  ideas  yet  seen  on  the 
modern  industrial  horizon.  It’s  cost  is 
infinitesimal. 

Music  in  industry  is  neither  enter¬ 
tainment  nor  a  means  for  speeding-up 
machine  output.  Pleasant  background 
music  is  used  to  dispel  boredom  and 
break  monotony,  to  relieve  fatigue,  to 
lessen  nervous  strain  and  reduce  acci¬ 
dents,  to  eliminate  scrap  and  absentee¬ 
ism,  to  sharpen  perception,  and  to 
boost  morale  generally. 

A  foremost  authority  on  the  subject, 
Doron  K.  Antrim,  states :  ‘'Do  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  wrong  things  from  music;  it 
is  a  tonic  like  a  cup  of  tea,  something 
to  cheer  the  mind.  You  will  get  in¬ 
creased  output  all  right,  but  it  will 


spread  over  the.  work  spell  as  a  w'hole, 
not  necessarily  while  the  music  is  being 
played.” 

Not  An  Experiment 

England  long  ago  awakened  to  the 
value  of  music  in  industry.  During 
the  recent  war  music  in  industry  was 
made  mandatory  for  all  defense  work. 
Our  own  WPB  in  a  survey  of  100  war 
plants  found  that  music  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  stimulated  good  labor- 
management  relations.  In  a  question¬ 
naire  submitted  by  the  National 
Music  Council,  forty  shipyards  replied 
that  music  had  improved  productive 
efficiency  by  raising  employee  morale. 
During  the  last  war  more  than  6000 
American  war  plants  provided  music 
for  its  workers.  They  did  not  aban¬ 
don  the  program  .when  the  war  ended. 
The  trend  toward  the  use  of  music  in 
industry  has  become  so  marked  in  re¬ 
cent  months  that  it  may  safely  be  pre¬ 
dicted  that  few  plants  will  be  without 
music  by  1952. 

Westinghouse  Electric’s  Newark, 
N.  J.  plant  has  had  music  since  1925. 
In  their  report  they  stated  that  “We 
tried  out  music  as  an  aid  to  production, 
and  the  results  were  so  good  we’ve 
used  it  ever  since.  We  would  about  as 
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soon  close  the  windows  on  a  hot  day 
as  shut  off  the  music,  especially  during 
overtime  work.” 

Hundreds  of  managements  feel  as 
Westinghouse  officials  do.  A  complete 
bibliography  listing  magazines  and 
periodicals  dealing  with  music  in  in¬ 
dustry  may  be  found  in  the  industrial 
arts  index  of  libraries.  Those  plants 
which  have  expressed  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  praise  of  the  industrial  music  pro¬ 
gram  are  Curtiss-Wright,  Philco,  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft,  Bristol- 
Myers.  General  Electric,  RCA,  Bot- 
ony  Mills,  Jack  &  Ileintz,  I-T-E  Cir¬ 
cuit  Breaker,  Carl  L.  Norden,  Eli 
Lilly,  Fellows  Gear  Shaper,  Federal 
Cartridge,  Alabama  Dry  Dock,  Davis 
&  Geek,  Servel,  Standard  Oil  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Pepperell,  Autokraft  Box, 
Gulf  Brewing,  Norton  Chimes,  Fannie 
!May  Candy,  Fashion  Frocks  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  Line  Material,  with  divi¬ 
sions  in  Alabama,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin,  all  of  whom  will  at¬ 
test  to  the  value  of  music  to  their  re¬ 
spective  operations. 

Music  Not  a  Panacea 

Music  is  not  a  panacea  or  cure-all 
for  every  industrial  ill  or  bottleneck 
that  may  harass  American  industry, 
but  the  prejwnderance  of  data  obtained 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  furnishes  positive  proof  that  prop¬ 
erly  programmed  background  music 
will  work  wonders  for  any  plant  will¬ 
ing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  It  isn’t 
really  something  new.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  sailed  the  seas,  built  roads, 
canals,  and  railroads  to  harmony  and 
rhythm.  It  made  the  work  lighter, 
relieved  fatigue,  and  gave  them  endur¬ 
ance.  Anyone  who  has  marched  in 
the  military,  particularly  the  infantry 
soldier,  will  tell  you  how  the  band 


perked  him  up,  gave  him  a  new  step 
when  he  needed  one,  when  it  joined 
him  for  the  last  mile  of  the  bivouac 
hike.  Those  who  doubt  that  music 
and  rhythm  relieve  fatigue  would 
quickly  change  their  minds  if  they 
tried  dancing  for  fifteen  minutes  with¬ 
out  accompaniment. 

Outstanding  in  the  field  of  indus¬ 
trial  music  study  are  Professor  Harold 
Burris-Meycr  and  R.  L.  Cardinell  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
a  number  of  studies  in  factories  they 
found  that  output  had  increased  11.4 
percent  after  the  installation  of  music ; 
that  the  average  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  plants  with  programs  by  “self- 
styled  experts”  was  6.8  percent  higher 
than  the  original  eight  percent  in¬ 
crease  when  replaced  by  properly 
planned  music  programs;  that  absen¬ 
teeism  was  reduced  by  from  34  to  88 
percent  and  that  early  departures  de¬ 
creased  69  percent. 

Numerous  Examples 

In  Great  Britain  Humes  found  that 
eighty-eight  female  assemblers  in  a 
radio  tube  factory  produced  less  scrap- 
page  when  furnished  a  musical  back¬ 
ground.  This  is  in  complete  a,?cord 
with  studies  in  American  plants. 

Dan  Halpin,  of  RCA,  reports  that  a 
suggestion  campaign  was  stimulated 
by  working  it  into  the  music  program, 
resulting  in  36,420  suggestions  in  a 
single  year,  of  which  94  percent  were 
investigated  and  34  percent  adopted. 
In  the  RCA  conservation  drive  an 
occasional  Scotch  tune,  played  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  the  employees,  produced 
good  results.  Safety  programs,  mess¬ 
ages  of  birthdays,  births  and  weddings 
are  broadcast  to  the  employees  in  many 
plants,  Halpin  points  out. 
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Henry  J.  Kaiser  credits  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  sound  system  with  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  accidents  in  his  Portland  Ship¬ 
building  Yard. 

One  midwest  manufacturer  esti¬ 
mates  that  for  every  dollar  he  spent 
for  industrial  music  he  has  realized  a 
return  of  $84.00. 

A  large  aircraft  corporation  official 
estimated  that  the  use  of  the  paging 
system  offered  by  the  installation, 
aside  from  the  benefits  of  music,  saved 
the  company  $350,000  in  a  single  year 
by  doing  away  with  unnecessary  de¬ 
lays  in  reaching  key  personnel  via  the 
impractical  and  antiquated  former 
auto-call  system.  He  computed  the 
amount  on  the  basis  of  four  minutes 
per  call  and  a  wage  or  salary  averag¬ 
ing  $1.50  per  hour  at  that  time. 

Surveys  have  unanimously  reported 
that  workers  found  background  music 
soothing  to  jangled  nerves,  beneficial 
to  digestion,  helped  them  forget  their 
worries,  improved  their  relations  with 
fellow  employees,  and  sent  them  home 
less  tired  than  previously. 

Labor  and  management  alike  have 
found  that  petty  grievances  and  imag¬ 
inary  ailments  have  lessened  with  the 
installation  of  music.  Unnecessary 
trips  to  the  restroom  and  hospital,  as 
well  as  cross-conversation — all  of 
which  are  the  inevitable  result  of  bore¬ 
dom,  called  by  Antrim  “the  prime 
breeder  of  fatigue” — have  been  great¬ 
ly  reduced  in  many  plants  after  music 
was  furnished. 

Music  Mot  Distracting 

The  iwpular  misconception  that 
background  music  is  distracting  or  dis¬ 
turbing  to  those  engaged  in  occupa¬ 
tions  demanding  study  or  concentra¬ 
tion  is  an  absolute  myth.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  banks,  offices,  and  labora¬ 


tories  have  found  that  proper  back¬ 
ground  music  aids  concentration  and 
reduces  errors,  among  them  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York  and 
the  Cleveland  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
and  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

“Among  business  and  professional 
men  who  use  music  as  a  primer, 
thought  stimulant  and  otherwise  in 
connection  with  their  work  are:  Henry 
Ford,  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  Hendrik 
Willem  van  Loon,  Albert  Einstein, 
George’  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,”  Antrim  stated  in 
Etude.  We  might  add  that  nylon  was 
invented  while  music  was  being  played 
— and  who  knows  how  much  more  ? 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  such  background  music,  but  it 
is  a  proven  medical  fact  that  properly 
selected  music  actually  increases  cere¬ 
bral  circulation.  In  “New  Minds  For 
Old”  Esme  Wingfried-Stratford  gives 
some  very  enlightening  information  on 
the  value  of  background  music  in 
affecting  the  subconscious  mind. 

Dr.  Edward  Podolsky,  outstanding 
authority  on  musical  therapeutics 
quotes  Dr.  Ira  M.  Altschuler,  noted 
psychiatrist  who  treats  mentally  de¬ 
ranged  patients  with  music,  as  attri¬ 
buting  to  music  the  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  changes  in  metabolism,  respira¬ 
tion,  blood  pressure,  pulse,  and  en¬ 
docrine,  and  muscular  energy.  (Etude, 
Nov.  1946)  Musical  therapy  for  men¬ 
tal  patients  at  the  state  hospital  at 
Eloise,  Michigan,  began  in  1938,  and 
today  treatments  are  given  in  half- 
hour  periods  five  times  each  week  to 
more  than  a  thousand  patients.  It 
was  found  that  soft  music  was  thirty- 
five  per  cent  more  effective  than  the 
wet  pack  technique  which  is  used  rou- 
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tinely  in  quieting  insane  patients,  Dr. 
Podolsky  states.  If  music  will  have 
such  an  effect  on  those  afflicted  with 
mental  disturbances  we  may  lexically 
conclude  that  it  will  likewise  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  those  who  are  not  so  afflicted, 
inasmuch  as  background  music  is 
aimed  more  at  the  subconscious  mind 
than  the  conscious  when  used  in  indus¬ 
try. 

Noise  No  Obstacle 

Noisy  factories  and  departments 
offer  no  insurmountable  obstacle. 
Proper  engineering  can  bring  a 
Strauss  waltz  through  the  bc-om  of 
hammers  and  presses.  The  strains  of 
“Oklahoma”  will  pierce  through  the 
din  of  the  boiler  room,  and  excepting 
for  operations  involving  high  pitched 
noises  such  as  hissing  and  squeaking 
there  is  little  difficulty  involved  in  the 
ordinary  factory  installation,  surpris¬ 
ing  as  it  may  seem.  Riveting  opera¬ 
tions  and  repetitive  use  of  air  compres¬ 
sors  do  present  a  problem,  but  the  in¬ 
stances  where  music  is  impossible  or 
impractical  are  rare  indeed. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  a  turn¬ 
table  or  juke-box  and  a  stack  of  phono¬ 
graph  records  can  hardly  be  considered 
music-in-industry.  Invariably  the  per¬ 
son  in  charge  will  naturally  play  his 
cr  her  own  favorite  recordings  or  those 
of  friends,  including  distracting  vocals 
or  types  that  cannot  be  accepted  by  an 
overall  group  in  large  doses  without 
controversy,  such  as  hillbilly,  be-bop, 
or  boogie-woogie,  all  of  which  are  ob¬ 
viously  undesirable  as  background 
music.  A  planned  program  will  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  music  spread  over  the  day  at 
various  intervals.  The  selection  will 
take  into  consideration  the  age,  sex, 
nationality,  regional  background,  and 


types  of  work  performed  by  the  groups 
employed.  Vocals  will  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly,  preferably  during  lunchtime, 
the  melody  will  be  clear  and  familiar, 
the  tempo  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow, 
and  request  numbers  will  be  judicious¬ 
ly  considered  and  held  within  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  common-sense,  never  at  any 
time  allowing  the  planned  program  to 
get  out  of  control. 

Morning  music  will  be  lively  and 
cheerful.  Marches,  college  songs,  and 
hits  from  current  musical  shows,  and 
interspersed  with  seasonal  holiday 
tunes  are  excellent  for  the  periods  be¬ 
fore  and  after  working  hours,  and 
while  employees  are  entering  or  leav¬ 
ing  the  plant.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  habit  of  lining-up  at  the  time 
clocks  suddenly  stopped  in  a  number 
of  plants  with  the  introduction  of 
music,  notwithstanding  the  many 
previous  efforts  of  management  to 
check  the  practice.  Too,  the  hazard¬ 
ous  custom  of  a  few  employees  racing 
through  the  aisles  and  down  stairways, 
the  cause  of  many  an  accident  at  the 
close  of  the  work  period,  seemed  to 
come  to  a  halt  with  the  advent  of 
music  in  the  plants. 

A  Controlled  Program 

The  program  can  be  controlled  so 
that  certain  areas  are  furnished  music 
at  one  period,  others  at  another  time, 
or  all  may  hear  the  music  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  cost  of  an  installation  is 
negligible,  considering  the  benefits  in¬ 
volved,  and  especially  if  an  installa¬ 
tion  automatically  furnishes  complete 
plant  paging  facilities  which  are  of  in¬ 
estimable  value. 

The  latest  advancement  in  the  field 
of  industrial  music  is  known  as  the 
Select-O-Matic  “200”  Library,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  spring  of  1948.  It  is 
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known  as  the  phonog^raph  with  the 
mechanical  brain,  and  is  the  most 
revolutionary  development  for  the 
playing  of  recorded  music  since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  phonograph.  It  oflFers 
complete  automatic  service  for  four¬ 
teen  hours  of  music  at  any  desired  in¬ 
tervals  with  AM-FM  radio,  paging 
service,  outgoing  telephone  lines  and 
remote  control.  Once  the  twenty-four 
hour  program-timer  is  set,  the  pro¬ 
grams  will  start  and  stop  at  any 
fifteen-minute  interval  desired,  or  play 
continuously  if  that  is  the  intention, 
until  the  two  hundred  selections  or 
those  chosen  from  that  number  are 
completed.  Thereafter,  the  unit  will 
lepeat  the  performance  until  such  a 
date  as  one  wishes  either  to  change  or 
discontinue  the  program.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  set  up  a  program  in  advance, 
covering  operation  for  a  week  or  a 
year,  thus  requiring  no  attention  ex¬ 
cept  the  occasional  change  of  long- 
lasting  needles.  Special  high  fre¬ 
quency  transcriptions  are  used  for  in¬ 
dustrial  music,  made  of  vinylite  plas¬ 
tic  material.  Either  ten  or  twelve-inch 
standard  recordings  can  be  reproduced 
on  the  equipment.  The  vertical  turn¬ 
table  method  of  playing  records  or 
transcriptions  results  in  the  tone-arm 


weight  upon  the  disc  amounting  to  leas 
than  twenty-five  grams,  making  for 
longer  lasting  wear  of  both  needle  and 
disc.  Additional  transcriptions  are 
furnished  to  plants,  if  desired,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  each  month,  to  widen 
the  scope  of  the  industrial  music 
library. 

The  subject  of  music  in  industry  is 
so  fascinating,  its  results  so  altogether 
unbelievable,  that  the  author  could  con¬ 
tinue  for  many  pages.  However,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  any  plant  de¬ 
siring  to  better  its  productive  effi¬ 
ciency  or  labor-management  relations 
will  do  well  to  give  music  a  trial.  The 
evidence  of  its  success  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing  wherever  it  has  been  tried  properly 
and  equipment  has  been  installed. 
The  common-sense  approach  of  the 
curious,  the  cautious,  the  perennial 
skeptic,  and  the  “fraidy-cat”  should 
be  to  secure  thirty-days’  trial,  check 
the  results,  then  let  their  business  con¬ 
science  be  their  guide. 

In  closing,  I  might  add  that  to  my 
knowledge  labor  reaction  has  never  yet 
failed  to  reach  at  least  97  per  cent 
approval  in  plants  where  proper  in¬ 
stallation  and  a  planned  program  were 
put  into  effect. 


Boston  and  The  Magna  Charta 
0/ American  Music  Education 

By  LLOYD  F.  SUNDERMAN 
Director,  Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Boston  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  large  city  to  introduce 
music  into  the  regular  curricu¬ 
lum.  Prior  to  the  official  recognition 
of  vocal  music  there  was  an  extended 
I)eriod  of  agitation.  First,  it  is  our 
purpose  to  discuss  the  events  directly 
related  to  the  pre-official  introduction 
of  vocal  music  into  the  Boston  Public 
School  curriculum,  and  secondly,  to 
relate  facts  concerned  with  the  official 
beginnings. 

Early  Experiments 

Experiments  in  teaching  vocal 
music  to  Boston  school  children  are 
known  to  have  taken  place  as  early  as 
1824.  In  that  year,  N.  D.  Gould  was 
conducting  special  vocal  music  classes 
for  some  children  in  the  city  schools.^ 
Little  is  known  of  his  work;  it  is  but 
a  record  in  the  historical  picture  of 
school  music  teaching  in  Boston.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  known  of  the  early 
attempts  to  start  vocal  music  in  the 
schools  were  those  sponsored  under  the 
leadership  of  William  C.  Woodbridge, 
I.owell  Mason,  and  George  J.  Webb. 

There  was  persistent  agitation  for 
the  introduction  of  vocal  music  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  In  1831  one  year  after  Wood- 
bridge’s  speech  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  a  report  was 


submitted  by  G.  H.  Snelling,  which 
recommended  to  the  primary  school 
board  that  the  following  resolution  re¬ 
ceive  serious  consideration: 

Resolved.  That  one  school  from  each 
district  be  selected  for  the  introduction 
of  systematic  instruction  in  vocal  music, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  to 
consist  of  one  from  each  district  and  two 
from  the  Standing  Committee.* 

The  resolution  met  little  opposition 
and  on  January  17,  1832,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  were  adopted.  We  know 
definitely  that  some  of  the  plana  were 
carried  out,  but  a  complete  realization 
of  the  aims  was  never  fully  attained. 
There  was  enough  accomplished,  how¬ 
ever,  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of 
vocal  music  instruction  in  the  primary 
public  schools  of  Boston.  This  was 
the  first  systematized  effort  toward  the 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  music,  as 
a  branch  of  elementary  instruction  in 
the  schoo*o  of  the  city. 

Boston  Academy  of  Mosic 

The  next  organized  effort  to  intro¬ 
duce  vocal  music  into  the  Boston  pub¬ 
lic  schools  came  with  the  formation  of 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Music.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1830’s,  some  musically  inte¬ 
rested  people  of  the  city  resolved  to 
establish  an  organization  which  would 
be  actively  interested  in  seeing  that 


1  Hillbrand,  E.  K.  “How  Music  Found  Its  Way  Into  American  Public  Schools.’ 
The  Etude,  42:163.  March,  1924. 

2  .4nnual  Report  of  the  (tchoot  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1858,  45. 
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the  Swiss  and  (Jerman  methods  of 
teaching  vocal  music  be  inaugurated 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  likewise 
hoped  that  the  services  of  competent 
teachers,  familiar  with  the  European 
methods  of  instruction  would  be  em¬ 
ployed.  After  many  informal  discus¬ 
sions,  a  meeting  was  held  on  January 
8,  1833.  The  results  of  this  meeting 
bore  fruit  in  what  became  known  as 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Music.  The 
first  professors  of  the  academy  were 
Lowell  lilason  and  George  James 
Webb. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music  we  find  an 
account  of  the  first  introduction  of 
music  in  America  according  to  the 
Pestalozzian  principles.  When  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Woodbridge  returned  from 
Europe  in  1829,  he  brought  with  him 
representative  works  of  the  various 
educators  of  Europe.  Among  these 
works  w’ere  those  of  Nageli,  Pfeiffer, 
and  Kiibler  on  elementary  instruction ; 
included  were  the  cards  for  class  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  juvenile  music  of 
Nageli  and  Pfeiffer.  In  this  first  re¬ 
port  of  the  academy  we  have  corrobora¬ 
tive  evidence  that  Elam  Ives,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  was  the  sole  person 
under  whom  the  first  classes  in  music 
teaching  according  to  Pestalozzian 
principles  were  conducted  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

George  Wm.  Gordon,  secretary  of 
the  academy  reported  in  August,  1833, 
just  exactly  where  vocal  music  had 
been  introduced  as  an  experiment  in 
Boston.  A  resume  of  Gordon’s  report 
stated  that: — 

"the  Academy  are  particularly  gratified 
with  the  result  of  the  efforts  to  intro¬ 
duce  vocal  music  as  a  part  of  the  regu¬ 


lar  course  of  instruction  in  schools.  It 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  this  subject,  that  the  plan  was 
first  adopted  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
school  and  the  Monitorial  School  of  Mr. 
Fowle,  both  of  females,  and  Mr. 
Thayer’s  school  for  boys,  in  Chauncey 
Place,  in  each  of  which  there  are  100 
pupils,  who  receive  instruction  twice  a 
week  in  vocal  music.  Instruction  is  al¬ 
to  given  by  the  professors  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in 
the  schools  of  Mr.  Hayward  and  Miss 
Raymond,  Chestnut  Street,  in  Miss 
Spooner’s  school  in  Montgomery  Place, 
and  in  the  Academy  of  Cambridgeport. 
The  whole  number  of  the  pupils  under 
the  care  of  the  Academy  exceeds  1500. 
In  all  these  classes  and  schools  deep  in¬ 
terest  is  felt  in  the  subject,  and  in  the 
mode  of  instruction;”® 

From  Gordon’s  report  it  is  evident 
that  as  far  as  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  are  concerned,  the  !Mount 
Vernon  School,  the  Monitorial  School 
of  Mr.  Fow’le,  and  Mr.  Thayer’s  school 
for  boys  in  Chauncey  Place  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  schools  in  which  systema¬ 
tic  attempts  were  made  to  teach  vocal 
music  according  to  Pestalozzian  prin¬ 
ciples. 

In  the  writer’s  possession  he  has 
testimonial  letters  which  state  that 
Lowell  Mason  was  systematically  and 
successfully  teaching  vocal  music  in 
the  Boston  schools  during  1832  and 
1833.  Though  the  efforts  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Music  were  unofficial,  the  evidence 
presented  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  regu¬ 
lar  music  lessons  had  become  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  some  of  the  city 
schools  prior  to  1833. 

The  Academy’s  Objectives 

The  formation  of  the  Academy  in 
1833  was  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of 
American  Annals  of  Educa- 


3  “Hoston  Academy  of  Music  First  Annual  Report.' 
tion  and  Instruction.  3  :375.  August,  1833. 
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all  music  endeavors  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  academy  stated 
that  it  was  its  desire: 

1.  To  establish  schools  of  vocal 
music  and  juvenile  classes. 

2.  To  establish  similar  classes  for 
adults. 

3.  To  form  a  class  for  instruction 
in  the  methods  of  teaching:  music. 

4.  To  form  an  association  of  chor^ 
isters  and  leading  members  of  choirs 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in 
Church  music. 

5.  To  establish  a  course  of  popu¬ 
lar  lectures  on  the  nature  and  object 
of  church  music. 

6.  To  have  scientific  lectures. 

7.  To  give  exhibition  concerts. 

8.  To  introduce  vocal  music  into 
the  schools. 

9.  To  public  circulars  and  essays.^ 

The  academy  did  realize  some  of 

these  ambitions  to  a  rather  marked  de¬ 
gree.  The  vigor  with  which  the  offi¬ 
cers,  councellors,  and  professors  of  the 
academy  endeavored  to  further  the 
educational  cause  of  music  was  bound 
to  bear  fruit.  Their  task  was  to  prove 
to  the  public  the  value  of  teaching 
music  to  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  America. 

Second  Annual  Beport 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Academy  of  Music  bears  evidence 
of  the  random  manner  in  which  music 
was  taught.  The  report  also  pointed 
out  that  the  crying  need  was  suitable 
elementary  singing  books.  It  further 
stated  that  before  demonstrable  pro¬ 
gress  could  be  made  in  the  teaching 
of  music  as  a  branch  of  common  edu¬ 
cation,  good  elementary  music  books 


must  be  constructed  for  public  sale 
and  consumption.  The  1834  report 
of  the  academy  shows  that  in  Boston, 
Salem,  Lynn,  and  Cambridge,  during 
the  year  1833-34,  nearly  1200  students 
varying  in  age  from  five  to  six  up¬ 
wards  were  taught  music  by  professors 
of  the  academy.  Adult  classes  total¬ 
ing  about  500  students  were  receiving 
instruction  in  Boston,  Salem,  and 
Harvard  University.  If  we  total  the 
number  in  the  juvenile  classes  with 
those  of  the  adult  division,  we  have 
1,700  studying  music  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  professors  from  the  acad¬ 
emy.  The  academy  report  of  1834 
vividly  indicated  that  the  professors 

have  been  employed  during  the  past  year 
to  give  instruction  in  music  to  the  pupils 
of  the  nine  schools  (Boston)  including 
several  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted 
private  schools  in  the  city,  together  with 
one  in  Cambridgeport  and  one  in 
Charlestown ;  embracing  about  530 
pupils.® 

The  grand  total  of  students  being 
taught  vocal  music  by  members  of  the 
academy  for  the  year  1834  amounted 
to  2200.  Two  public  concerts  were 
given  during  the  year  by  the  juvenile 
classes.  The  performances  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  convinced  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  concerts,  that  these  juvenile 
people  were  capable  of: 

1.  Learning  songs  by  note; 

2.  Learning  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  or  rudiments  of  music; 

3.  Reading  music  with  ease  and 
accuracy ; 

4.  Singing  intelligently  and  inde¬ 
pendently. 

As  early  as  1834  special  agitation 
was  aroused  by  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  development  of  properly 


4  Ryan,  Thomas.  Recollections  of  an  Old  Musician,  43-44. 

5  “Boston  Academy  of  Music.”  American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction, 
4 :327.  July  1834. 
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qualified  teachers  who  would  have  a 
competent  knowledge  of  music,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  various  methods 
of  teaching  this  science. 

One  of  the  moat  specific  and  concise 
declarations  of  the  purposes  of  the 
academy  occurred  in  a  report  in  1838. 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  the  friends  of  vocal 
music  (as  taught  on  the  improved  I’es- 
talozzian  plan,  introduced  into  this 
country  some  few  years  since,  by  Rev. 
William  C.  Woodbridge,  the  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  journal),  associated  for  the 
pur|)Ose  of  extending,  by  such  means  as 
they  can,  what  they  deem  so  valuable 
and  important  a  science.® 

After  the  reading  of  the  above,  no 
question  could  remain  in  a  person’s 
mind  as  to  the  very  definite  puqmse 
of  the  academy.  Another  very  import¬ 
ant  consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is  that  some  of  the  earliest  instruction 
of  vocal  music  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  came  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  academy. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  writer 
has  discussed  the  unsuccessful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  unofficial  attempts  to  offer  vocal 
music  in  a  limited  number  of  Boston 
schools.  Though  the  introductions 
were  very  limited  in  scope,  they  proved 
to  be  so  successful  as  to  focus  com¬ 
munity  attention  upon  the  need  for 
vocal  music  instruction  in  all  the  city 
schools.  It  was  asked:  if  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  successful  in  a  limited 
vzay,  why  should  not  all  school  chil¬ 
dren  have  an  opportunity  to  study  vo¬ 
cal  music  ?  The  events  leading  to  the 
offUcial  adoption  of  vocal  music  by  the 
Boston  school  committee  are  now  to  be 
discussed. 


Official  Adoption  of  Vocal  Music 
A  meeting  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee  on  August  10,  1836,  was 
the  occasion  which  marks  the  formal 
beginnings  of  administrative  action 
for  the  oflScial  introduction  of  vocal 
music  into  the  public  schools.  A  peti¬ 
tion  which  had  been  started  by  a  group 
of^interested  citizens  was  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  They  prayed  that 
vocal  music  be  introduced  into  the 
schools.  A  ^select  committee  was 
again  appointed  by  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  chosen  upon  the  basis  of 
competence  to  judge  the  merits  of  such 
a  weighty  proposition.  After  long  and 
careful  investigation,  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  was  handed  down  in  a  statement 
dated  August  24,  1837,  which  stated: 

After  mature  deliberation  and  a  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  of  arguments  and  evidence, 
the  Committee  are  unanimously  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  is  expedient  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  petitioners.  They  are 
well  aware  that  the  cause  which  they 
support  can  find  no  favor  from  a  board 
like  this,  except  so  far  as  it  reaches  the 
convictions  through  the  doors,  not  of  the 
fancy,  but  of  the  understanding.'^ 

And  in  regarding  the  effect  of  vocal 
music,  as  a  branch  of  popular  instruc¬ 
tion,  on  our  Public  Schools,  there  are 
some  practical  considerations,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  are  de¬ 
serving  of  particular  attention."^ 

Some  of  the  practical  considerations 
were:  (1)  A  definite  relation  exists 
between  good  reading  and  the  art  of 
good  modulation  and  articulation 
w’hich  come  from  learning  good  sing^ 
ing  habits;  (2)  There  is  need  in  the 
school  curriculum  for  a  subject  which 
‘‘without  being  idleness  shall  yet  give 
rest.”  In  order  to  achieve  beautiful 
living,  the  implication  is  that  a  plea- 

January, 
47. 


1838. 


6  “Boston  .\cadeiny  of  Music.”  American  Annala  of  Education,  8 :44. 
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sant  type  of  activity  which  is  restful 
is  needed  for  complete  life  enjoyment; 
(3)  Due  to  a  regulation  of  the  school 
committee  which  indicated  that  all 
schools  in  Boston  must  start  the  day 
with  exercises  which  are  “becoming” 
devotionally,  it  was  suggested  that  no 
possible  subject  in  the  estimation  of 
the  committee  could  be  more  effective 
in  achieving  such  a  state  of  reverence. 

Objections  Raised 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  which 
were  set  forth  in  full  and  interpreted 
in  part  by  the  writer,  objections  which 
were  popular  at  the  time,  were  raised 
against  the  introdiiction  of  vocal  music 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and 
American  schools  in  general. 

1.  An  individual  must  have  a 
musical  ear  or  else  music  instruction 
will  be  in  vain ; 

2.  The  amount  of  time  proposed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  vocal  music 
“would  be  inadequate  to  the  end  pro¬ 
posed 

3.  If  vocal  music  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  curriculum,  it  may  lead  to 
the  incorporation  and  acceptance  of 
other  subjects  which  the  populace 
frowned  upon  ;  dancing  was  one  of  the 
topics  suggested. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

Finally,  the  reporting  committee 
asked  the  Ix^ard  of  education  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  to  adopt  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions. 

Resolved, — That,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  School  Committee  it  is  expedient  to 
try  the  experiment  of  introducing  vocal 
music,  by  public  authority,  as  part  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  into  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  City.® 

Resolved, — That  the  experiment  be 
tried  in  the  four  following  schools,  the 
8  Ibid.,  51. 


Hancock  School  for  girls,  in  Hanover 
street,  the  Eliot  School  for  Boys  in 
North  Bennet  Street,  the  Johnson 
School  for  girls  in  Washington  street, 
and  the  Hawes  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
at  South  Boston. 

Resolved, — That  this  experiment  be 
given  in  charge  to  the  Boston  Academy 
of  Music,  under  the  direction  of  this 
Board ;  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  from  this  Board  to  confer 
with  the  Academy,  arrange  all  necessary 
details  of  the  plan,  oversee  its  operation, 
and  make  quarterly  report  thereof  to 
this  Board. 

Resolved, — That  the  experiment  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  passing  of  these  resolutions,  and  be 
continued  and  extended  as  the  Board 
may  hereafter  determine. 

Resolved, — That  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  City  Council,  and 
that  they  be  respectfully  requested  to 
make  such  appropriation  as  mav  be 
necessary  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect.® 

Lack  of  Funds 

On  September  19,  1837,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  by  the  school  board 
of  Boston.  Due  to  a  lack  of  funds, 
nothing  happened  in  an  official  way 
providing  for  the  employment  -of  a 
superintendent  or  director  of  music. 
Although  no  funds  were  provided  at 
this  time,  instruction  in  vocal  music 
did  commence  in  January,  1838,  at 
the  Hawes  School  for  boys  and  girls 
at  South  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
teacher  to  carry  on  this  experiment 
was  Lowell  Mason.  He  offered  his 
services  gratis  for  a  period  extending 
from  January  to  August,  1838. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
board  of  education,  which  was  held  in 
November,  1837,  additional  resolu¬ 
tions  were  added  to  the  previous  ones ; 
they  were  as  follows : 

Resolved, — That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
School  Committee,  it  is  expedient  that 
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the  experiment  be  tried  of  introducing 
instruction  in  vocal  music,  by  public 
authority,  as  part  of  the  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  into  the  Public  Schools 
of  this  city.  . 

Resolved, — That  the  experiment  be 
tried  in  the  Hawes  School,  in  South 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  that  school  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Music,  already  appointed  by 
this  Board,® 

On  August  7,  1838,  the  sub-commit- 
tee  reported  the  following  to  the  board 
of  education: 

The  Committee  on  the  introduction 
01  music  respectfully  report,  that  they 
visited  the  Hawes  School,  at  South  Bos¬ 
ton,  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  inst., 
and  heard  the  musical  exercises  of  the 
scholars  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  thus  far  has 
more  that  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations  which  at  first  were  entertained 
in  regard  to  it.  The  Committee  will 
add,  on  the  authoritv  of  the  masters  of 
the  Hawes  School,  that  the  scholars  are 
further  advanced  in  their  other  studies 
at  the  end  of  this,  than  of  any  other 
previous  year.® 

Final  Vote 

Then  followed  the  final  disposition 
cf  the  question  of  the  advisability  and 
feasabilitv  of  introducing  music  into 
the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The 
final  vote  came  on  August  28,  1838. 
The  vote  of  the  school  committee  of 
Boston,  at  this  time  has  been  regarded 
as  an  approval  to  what  has  been  called 
the  MAGXA  CHARTA  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States.^® 

The  resolutions  which  were  sub¬ 
mitted  along  with  the  vote  stated: 

Resolved, — That  the  Committee  on 
Music  be  instructed  to  contract  with  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  several 
Public  Schools  of  the  city,  at  an  ex- 
9  Ibid.,  52. 


pense  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  per  annun  for  each 
school,  excepting  the  Lyman  and  Smith 
Schools,  the  teachers  in  which  shall  not 
receive  more  than  the  sum  of  sixty  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum. 

Resolved, — That  the  instruction  in 
vocal  music  shall  commence  in  the  sever¬ 
al  Public  Schools,  whenever  the  Sub- 
Committee  respectfully  shall  determine, 
and  shall  be  carried  into  effect  under  the 
following  regulations : — 

1st.  Not  more  than  two  hours 
in  the  week  shall  be  devoted  to  this 
exercise. 

2nd.  The  instruction  shall  be 
given  at  stated  and  fixed  times 
throughout  the  city,  and  until  oth¬ 
erwise  ordered,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule;  (writer 
eliminates  this  as  it  is  obviously  un¬ 
necessary  at  this  point). 

3rd.  During  the  time  the  school 
is  under  the  instruction  of  the  tea¬ 
cher  of  vocal  music,  the  discipline 
of  the  school  shall  continue  under 
the  charge  of  the  regular  master  of 
masters,  who  shall  be  present  while 
the”  instruction  is  given,  and  shall 
organize  the  scholars  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  in  such  arrangement  as  the 
teacher  in  music  may  desire.” 

Our  discussion  thus  far  has  dealt 
with  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  move¬ 
ment  which  sponsored  the  official 
recognition  of  music  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee.  Among  the  per¬ 
sonalities  connected  with  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  most  important  were  Lowell 
JIason,  George  James  Webb,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Channing  Woodbridge.  These 
men  were  the  motivating  force  behind 
the  movement  for  the  official  accept¬ 
ance  of  vocal  music  as  part  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  public  school  curriculum.  Wood- 
bridge  made  known  the  European 
methods  of  teaching  music  and  Mason 


10  Ibid.,  53.  statement  made  by  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  in  a  report  of 
July,  1839. 

11  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1858.  53. 
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and  Webb  put  the  methods  and  in¬ 
structional  techniques  to  work. 

With  the  MAONA  CHART  A  of 
music  education  being  officially  signed 
in  Boston,  August  28,  1838,  music  in¬ 
struction  marched  forward  with  tre¬ 
mendous  impetus.  It  is  very  possible 
for  us  to  appreciate  the  results  that 
were  being  obtained  in  the  local 
schools,  after  reading  the  Tenth  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Aftm-c.  The  report  was  read  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  in  the  Odeon, 
July,  1842.’*  In  the  appendix  of  the 
report,  there  were  twenty-one  testi¬ 
monial  letters,  all  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  were  from  principals  of  the 
Boston  grammar  schools. 

Besnlts  After  Three  Years 

After  three  years  of  work,  music  in¬ 
struction  in  the  city  schools  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  speak  for  itself.  A  report 
of  the  school  committee  during  1841, 
spoke  most  enthusiastically  of  the  re¬ 
sults  being  obtained  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lowell  Mason.  The  writer  has 
summarized  some  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  committee. 

1.  Discounting  the  possibility  of  be¬ 
coming  proficient  performers  of  music, 
it  had  been  found  that  “a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  young  persons  who  ex¬ 
perience  musical  instruction  in  the 
schools  may  benefit  tremendously  from 
the  experience. 

2.  After  three  years  experience,  it 
can  be  stated  that  the  results  have  an¬ 
swered  and  met  the  expectations  of  the 
friends  and  proponents  of  music. 

3.  The  incorporation  of  vocal  music 
instruction  has  in  no  way  affected  the 
morale  and  discipline  of  the  schools.** 

4.  The  introduction  of  vocal  music 
has  in  no  way  harmed  the  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum. 


5.  The  singing  of  songs,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  singing  of  the  boys  and  girls 
together  has  been  a  uniting  force  for 
6cho«l  relations  between  the  sexes.** 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  each 
week  was  two  lessons  of  half  an  hour 
each  and  given  in  all  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  city.  There  were  about 
3,000  boys  and  girls  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  vocal  music  according  to  the 
scientific  method  (Pestalozzian), 

State  wide  Growth 

What  effect  did  the  successful  in¬ 
troduction  of  vocal  music  in  Boston 
have  upon  the  music  teaching  in  the 
state?  During  the  period  when  the 
Boston  School  Committee  was  estab¬ 
lishing  vocal  music  upon  an  effectual 
basis,  many  other  towns  and  cities  in 
Massachusetts  were  offering  vocal 
music.  It  is  our  purpose  to  briefly  re¬ 
late  the  state-wide  growth  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  vocal  music  during  the 
period  1838-1844. 

Many  writers  are  possessed  with  the 
notion  that  by  1840,  the  introduction 
of  vocal  music  into  the  public  schools 
of  America  was  rare.  These  writers 
imply  that  after  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music  into  the  public  schools  of 
Boston,  no  other  city  was  to  be  found 
teaching  music  in  its  school  curricu¬ 
lum  until  1843.  Horace  Mann,  the 
editor  of  the  Common  School  Journal, 
stated  in  1840,  that  throughout  the 
state  efforts  were  being  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  music  into  tbe  public  schools.’^ 
Music  had  been  introduced  in  the 
West  School  for  Girls  at  Salem  in 
1841.*®  The  Northhampton  paper  re¬ 
ported  in  1840  that  public  singing  was 
being  carried  out  as  part  of  the  cur- 


12  “Music  in  Schools.”  The  Common  School  Journal,  4  :258-260.  September,  1842. 

13  “Singing  in  Common  Schools.”  The  Common  School  Journal,  3:189-190.  June, 


1841. 

14  “Public  Singing  in  Schools.”  The  Common  School  Journal,  2:82-83.  March, 
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15  Butler,  Vera  M.  Education  as  revealed  by  New  England  Newspapers,  (Un¬ 
published  Doctorate  Dissertation).  220-224. 
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riculum  in  the  boy’s  high  school  of 
that  city.  Colonel  Barr  who  intro¬ 
duced  music  in  the  high  school,  taught 
approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
boys.  The  Northampton  paper  reports 
approving  as  follows: 

The  readiness  with  which  they  read 
the  notes  on  the  blackboard,  give  them 
the  proper  tones,  and  then  transform 
them  into  some  simple,  but  cheerful  mel¬ 
ody,  cannot  but  gratify  the  dullest  eye 

and  please  the  most  obtuse  ear . 

Northampton  should  be  proud  of  this 
excellent  school.  It  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  private  seminary  in  Massachusetts, 
and  it  is  infinitely  ahead  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  academies  in  this  coun¬ 
try.^* 

Not  alone  do  we  find  evidence  that 
music  was  being  taught  to  boys  in  a 
high  school  during  the  school  year  of 
1839-40,  at  Northhampton,  but  we 
know  that  Lowell  was  also  offering 
vocal  music  in  many  of  its  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1841-42.'^  A  report  on 
the  number  of  pupils  in  Lowell,  under 
the  date  of  March  25,  1842,  says 

In  this  City,  besides  the  High  School, 
there  are  now  8  Grammar  Schools,  with 

1,366  scholars . 687  males  and  679 

females;  and  26  Primary  Schools,  kejpt 

by  30  females,  with  1,892  scholars . 

955  males  and  937  females:  makes  in 
all  3,458  scholars.'* 

Mann  in  his  Eighth  Annual  Report 
(1844)  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  shows  the  extent  to  which 
vocal  music  was  being  taught  in  the 
state  during  the  year  1843-1844.  The 
results  of  Mann’s  survey  revealed  that 

There  are  about  five  hundred  schools 
in  the  State  where  Vocal  Music  is  now 


practised.  Half  a  dozen  years  ago  the 
number  was  probably  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred.'* 

The  five  hundred  schools  were  scat- 
atered  in  117  towns  and  cities  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  w^as  but  six  years  after  the  official 
recognition  of  music  in  Boston. 

Music  Becomes  Firmly  Established 
in  Boston 

The  succeeding  reports  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Music  Committee  under  date  of 
1848,  1856,  1863,  1864,  1865  indicate 
at  least  a  favorable  report  on  the  status 
of  music  instruction  in  the  city 
schools.  In  the  report  of  1848,  we 
find  the  following  comment: 

We  trust  that  a  conviction  of  the  util¬ 
ity  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  if  for 
no  farther  use,  at  least  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  moral  training  in  the  Schools,  is 
too  deeply  seated  to  be  easily  loved. 

In  February,  1857,  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  by  the  school 
board  of  Boston,  to  report  upon  the 
condition  of  music  teaching  in  the 
school  system.  In  order  for  the  reader 
to  comprehend  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  committee  approached  its 
task,  we  have  summarized  the  report 
which  appeared  in  June,  1857.  (City 
Document  No.  44). 

1.  There  should  be  no  change  in  the 
time  devoted  to  music. 

2.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  pupil  at 
the  time  of  leaving  grammar  school  will 
be  an  acomplished  musician.  Musicians 
cannot  be  made  in  a  few  months.  Learn¬ 
ing  to  sing  requires  time  and  persever¬ 
ance. 


16  “Public  Singinp  in  Schools.”  The  Common  School  Journal.  2  ;82-83.  March, 
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3.  The  primary  schools  should  open 
and  close  with  singing;  the  songs  should 
he  devotional  in  character.  The  same 
procedure  should  be  followed  for  the" 
grammar  schools,  with  additional  time 
for  studying  the  rudiments  of  music. 

4.  Students  in  the  Girls’  High  and 
Normal  School  should  receive  such  mu¬ 
sic  instruction  as  to  qualify  them  to 
teach  music  in  the  public  schools. 

5.  In  the  future  employment  of  tea¬ 
chers,  their  ability  to  teach  vocal  music 
should  be  one  requirement.*^ 

By  1858,  some  very  definite  rules 
and  regulations  had  been  formulated 
relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Music.  Section  8  of  the  Rules 
of  the  School  Committee  and  Regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Schools  stated,  that 

Sect.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  on  Music  to  exercise  a  gener¬ 
al  supervision  over  this  department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  all  the  schools. 
They  shall  appoint,  and  nominate  to  the 
Board  for  confirmation,  suitably  qualified 
persons  as  Teachers  of  Music ;  they  shall 
make  examinations  of  each  Grammar 
School  in  music,  at  least  once  in  six 
months,  and  submit  a  written  report 
thereupon  semi-annually,  at  the  quarter¬ 
ly  meeting  in  March  and  in  September.** 

An  Aid  to  Discipline 

The  Committee  on  Inquiry  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  report  to  the  Boston  School 
Board  (City  Document,  No.  44. 
1857),  pointed  out  that  the  music 
teachers  were  engaged  in  a  creditable 
piece  of  work.  The  pupils  were  sing^ 
ing  their  vocal  exercises  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  The  committee  stated 
that  if  any  skepticism  existed  relative 
to  the  merits  of  vocal  music  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  skeptics  should  visit  the 
schools  for  first  hand  information. 
They  also  found  that  many  of  the 
teachers  of  the  various  rooms  were 
capable  of  instructing  their  pupils  in 


the  art  of  singing;  their  estimation 
being  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  staff. 
The  teachers  of  the  various  schools 
were  united  in  one  respect,  that  being 
as  to  the  healthy  influence  of  music 
uj)on  school  discipline.  Without  the 
ever  present  influence  of  music,  dis¬ 
ciplinary  difficulties  decrease  and  in¬ 
crease  in  proportion  to  music’s  pres¬ 
ence.** 

A  Questionnaire 

The  Boston  Public  School  City 
Document,  (No.  44,  1857),  clearly 
showed  the  progressive  spirit  which 
animated  the  Committee  on  Music,  for 
it  stated  that  they  and  the  whole 
Board  of  Education  would  be  intense¬ 
ly  interested  in  knowing  what  methods 
are  employed  elsewhere  in  the  teaching 
of  vocal  music  in  the  United  States. 
The  information  was  to  be  obtained  by 
the  questionnaire  method.  The  ques¬ 
tions  addressed  to  various  school  sup¬ 
erintendents  and  music  committees, 
sought  to  learn  of  the  following; 

1.  How  much  time  is  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  music  in  your  Public 
Schools,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  taught  ? 

2.  What  system,  if  more  than  one 
has  been  tried,  has  proved  the  best  in 
practical  results,  as  tested  in  your 
schools. 

3.  What  text  book  or  books  have  been 
adopted  as  the  manuals  for  teaching? 

4.  Upon  what  plan,  as  regards  the 
teachers,  is  the  instruction  given?  Has 
every  school  a  teacher  or  are  more  than 
one  taught  by  the  same?  The  amount 
of  salary,  etc.,  etc. 

5.  How  many  classes  in  the  Public 
schools  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music? 

6.  Does  singing  form  a  part  of  the 
daily  exercises  in  the  schools,  and  how 
much? 

7.  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made 
to  teach  music  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
and  with  what  success? 


21  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston.  1858.  58-61. 
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8.  Has  the  introduction  of  music  in¬ 
to  the  schools  been  opposed,  or  does  it 
meet  with  general  favor 

The  results  that  were  obtained  from 
this  somewhat  searching  questionnaire 
revealed  one  singular  comment  from 
those  superintendents  and  committee 
reporting:  that  being,  wherever  musie 
as  a  branch  of  common  school  educor 
tion  has  been  fairly  tried,  common 
opinion  was  that  popular  sentiment 
was  in  favor  of  the  practice.*® 

Public  Demonstrations 

The  schools  of  Boston  annually 
gave  public  demonstrations  of  music 
festivals  depicting  to  the  public  the 
musical  accomplishments  which  were 
obtained  in  their  schools  for  a  given 
period  of  instruction.  This  made  it 
possible  for  the  schools  to  present  to 
the  public  a  sample  of  the  work  which 
had  been  accomplished.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1858  the  custom  had 
been  observed  without  many  interrup¬ 
tions;  one  exception  was  in  1847.*® 

For  1858  the  committee  on  rules 
and  regulations  submitted  for  adop¬ 
tion  the  following  resolution  which  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  board. 

Ordered,  That  for  this  year,  the  usual 
School  Festival  in  Faneuil  Hall  be  sus¬ 
pended,  and  that  in  place  thereof  there 
be  held  at  the  Music-Hall,  at  4  P.  M., 
on  the  day  of  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Grammar  Schools,  a  Musical  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools, 
in  connection  with  the  introduction  of 
the  medal  scholars  to  the  Mayor,  the 
presentation  of  bouquets,  speeches,  ad¬ 
dresses.  &c.,  and  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  act  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Music  as  a  joint  special  com¬ 


mittee,  to  make  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.** 

Certain  Objections 

Although  the  annual  exhibition  and 
music  festival  had  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  certain  objections  had  been  raised 
by  some  against  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  conducted. 

1.  The  time  spent  in  preparation 
may  seriously  interrupt  the  regular 
course  of  study,  and  the  children  lose  a 
part  of  the  benefit  which  the  public 
schools  are  meant  to  afford. 

2.  The  exhibition  of  children  may 
implant  or  nourish  a  love  of  display,  or 
awaken  unpleasant  feelings  of  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  jealousy. 

3.  The  expense  which  is  incurred. 

4.  The  exhibition  cannot  properly  be 
taken  as  a  test  of  improvement  in  the 
studies  of  the  year.** 

Another  phase  of  the  development 
of  vocal  music  instruction  in  Boston 
was  the  growth  of  primary  school 
music.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  next 
several  pages  to  trace  the  introduction 
of  music  at  the  primary  level. 

Primary  School  Music 

The  primary  school  had  its  begin¬ 
nings  in  Boston  in  1818.*®  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1832  that  primary 
school  music  as  an  experiment  was 
first  tried.®®  In  1840  the  standing 
committee  was  authorized  to  furnish 
the  primary  school  teachers  with  in¬ 
struction  in  vocal  music,  providing  it 
could  be  accomplished  without  ex¬ 
pense.  On  April  28,  1840,  a  sub¬ 
committee  selected  by  the  standing 
committee  reported  that  upon  confer¬ 
ence  with  Ivowell  Mason,  arrangements 
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had  been  made  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
furnishing  the  primary  school  teachers 
with  instruction  in  vocal  music.  Con¬ 
ferences  were  held  with  the  primary 
teachers  and  two  meetings  had  brought 
together  about  “two-thirds  of  the 
teachers.”®* 

The  committee  on  music  in  two  re¬ 
ports,  1862,  1803,  started  a  series  of 
agitations  for  a  systematic  introduc¬ 
tion  of  vocal  music  into  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city.  It  was  stated  that 
the  time  will  come  when  every  teacher  in 
the  Primary  Schools  will  be  capable  of 
teaching  singing  as  well  as  reading.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  now,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  for  a  considerable  period  in 
the  future.®* 

This  hopeful  prophecy  of  1863  has 
not  been  fully  realized  yet,  for  a  sup¬ 
ervisor  can  scarcely  trust  the  music 
destinies  at  the  primary  school  level  to 
the  regular  primary  classroom  teacher. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  on 
Music  in  its  report  of  September  8, 
1863,  indicated  among  other  consid¬ 
erations,  that  there  was  a  growing  con¬ 
cern  for  a  systematized  supervisory 
program  of  school  music  at  the  pri¬ 
mary  h'vel.®’ 

A  thorough  perusal  of  the  report  in¬ 
dicates  the  conviction  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  as  'to  the  salutary  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  music  at 
the  primary’  level.  The  committee 
stated  further  that  to  effectually  and 
efficiently  accomplish  this  object,  a 
special  instructor  in  music  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  school  department  was  required ; 
one  who  has  had  experience  in  that 


direction,  and  a  special  aptitude  for 
teaching  young  children. 

All  of  the  above  presented  facts  in¬ 
dicate  that  prior  to  1864  music  had 
been  taught  in  the  primary  schools 
without  direct  supervision.  Just  how 
many  schools  were  doing  so  is  not 
known. 

Lack  of  Qualified  Teachers 

With  the  qualifications  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  primary  teacher  at  a  low  ebb  in 
the  realm  of  music  knowledge,  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  not  any  too  much 
music  was  offered  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  primary  schools.  The  Boston 
school  report  for  1864  stated  that  little 
primary  music  instruction  was  given 
because  there  was  a  “want  of  some 
well-concerted  plan  of  action,  which 
was  increased  by  the  lack  of  requisite 
knowledge,  in  too  many  instances,  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers . 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  chairman  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee  of  Music  re¬ 
ported  on  ^[arch  8,  1864,  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  special  music  instructor  for  pri¬ 
mary  schools.®®  The  Committee  on 
Music  at  the  conclusion  of  their  report 
offered  the  following  order: 

Ordered :  That  the  Committee  of 
Music  be  authorized  to  nominate  to  this 
Board  of  confirmation,  in  addition  to 
the  teachers  of  music  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  a  suitably  qualified  person  as  in¬ 
structor  in  music  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding 
twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum.*® 

In  July,  1864,  Luther  Whiting 
Mason  was  employed  as  special  pri¬ 
mary  school  music  instructor.®"*  He 
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was  the  first  man  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  the  supervision  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  primary  school  music  in  the 
city  schools.  After  one  year’s  work. 
Mason’s  salary  was  increased  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  per  annum.  He  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  leaders  of  primary 
and  elementary  school  music  in 
America.** 

Methods  of  Teaching 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  chairman  of  the 
Boston  Committee  on  Music,  indicated 
in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  at 
its  meeting  held  at  Lewiston,  Maine, 
August,  1872,  the  methods  of  teaching 
primary  music  in  the  schools  of  his 
city.  Upham  stated  that  before  sing¬ 
ing,  children  should  be  trained  to 

1.  Maintain  good  body  positions. 

2.  Use  the  breath  properly. 

3.  Learn  a  good  quality  of  utterance. 

4.  Learn  good  articulation. 

5.  Learn  to  interpret  music  intelli¬ 
gently. 

6.  Learn  the  correct  sounds  of  the 
vowels. 

The  organization  of  instruction  for 
the  first,  second,  and  third  years  was 
as  follows: 

1.  During  the  first  year  a  study  of 
musical  notation  was  started, 

2.  The  second  year  pupils  are  given 
instruction  in  note  and  rest  values,  quad¬ 
ruple  and  sextuple  time,  beating  time, 
study  of  accent,  chromatics,  scales,  etc. 

3.  The  third  year  pupils  add  the 
study  of  intervals  of  the  major  diatonic 
scales.®* 

Some  additional  recommendations 
were: 

1.  Rote-singing  should  be  the  first 
consideration, 

2.  All  first  rote-singing  experiences 
should  be  conducted  by  the  special  music 
teacher. 

38 

39 

Schools.' 


3.  A  correct  tonal  model  should  be 
set  up  from  the  start. 

4.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  dis¬ 
criminate  good  singing  tone. 

6.  A  study  should  be  made  of  mo¬ 
tives,  sections,  and  phrases. 

Upham’s  careful  analysis  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  school  music  program  as  con¬ 
ducted  in  Boston  in  1872,  should  aid 
the  reader  in  learning  what  were  the 
objectives  of  nineteenth  century  pri¬ 
mary  school  music.  With  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Mason  as  official  primary  sup¬ 
ervisor,  our  survey  of  the  development 
of  school  music  in  Boston  comes  to  a 
close. 

Massachusetts  the  Pioneer  in  Music 
Education 

^Massachusetts  contributed  more  to 
the  cause  of  early  music  education 
than  did  any  other  single  state  prior 
to  1860.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts  were  the  first 
public  schools  to  experience  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  vocal  music  training.  While 
the  teaching  techniques  of  the  early 
period  were  most  rudimentary,  the 
early  music  instructors  in  keeping 
with  their  period  sought  to  formalize 
methods  of  instruction. 

From  1824  to  1838,  we  find  inces¬ 
sant  agitation  for  the  incorporation  of 
music  into  the  Boston  Public  Schools’ 
course  of  study.  Elam  Ives  was  the 
first  to  experiment  with  the  teaching 
of  vocal  music  according  to  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  principles.  The  earliest  places 
of  vocal  teaching  were  Hartford, 
Philadelphia,  Cambridgeport,  Salem, 
Lynn,  and  Boston. 

The  first  great  leadership  which  so 
effectually  influenced  all  American 
public  school  music  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  headed  by  Lowell 


Annual  Report  of  the  ftchool  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1865.  201. 
Upham,  Baxter  J.  “Vucal  Music  as  a  Branch  of  Education  in  our  Common 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  1872.  161-185. 
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Mason,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  He  Public  Schools.  The  official  begin- 


directed  the  experimental  attempts  of 
introducing  music  into  many  of  the 
Boston  Schools  during  the  school  years 
1832  and  1833.  Boston  was  the  prov-  ‘ 
ing  grounds  of  American  music  edu¬ 
cation.  The  great  trivium  of  early 
music  teachers  was  Elam  Ives, 
George  J.  Webb,  and  Lowell  Mason. 

Not  alone  does  Boston  represent  the 
earliest  place  of  agitation  for  systema¬ 
tic  music  education  in  public  schools, 
but  the  city  also  had  such  early  musi¬ 
cal  institutions  as  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  and  the  Boston  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Music.  The  former  organiza¬ 
tion  chorally  affected  the  cultural 
music  life  of  its  citizens  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  1833  became  the  seat  of  the 
Pestalozzian  movement  of  vocal  music 
teaching  in  the  United  States.  The 
academy  was  our  first  significant  con¬ 
servatory  of  music.  The  lay  cultural 
opportunity  in  musical  art  was  at 
hand.  Its  musical  leaders  in  public 
school  music  were  Lowell  Mason  and 
George  J.  Webb.  This  institution  be¬ 
came  a  hub  for  fostering  early  juven¬ 
ile,  adult  and  lay  singing  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Training  Music  Teachers 

The  great  surge  forward  in  early 
Massachusetts  and  American  music 
education  emphasized  the  need  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  itinerant  singing-school 
teacher  who  was  technically  speaking, 
musically  illiterate.  The  Boston 
Academy  of  Music  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  teacher-training  issue 
to  a  focus.  The  first  Convention  of 
Vocal  Teachers  of  any  consequence 
met  in  Boston  in  1836. 

This  activity  started  a  movement  to 
make  vocal  music  an  official  part  of 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  Boston 


ning  and  un-interrupted  future  of  vo¬ 
cal  music  teaching  in  the  Boston  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  came  with  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee’s  sanction,  voted  August  28, 
1838.  This  vote  of  approval  has  been 
called  the  Magna  Chdrta  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  in  America.  Mason  was  the 
first  official  teacher  of  vocal  music  in 
the  Boston  Schools.  He  must  be 
recognized  as  the  pedagogical  father 
of  American  public  school  music 
methods. 

So  much  enthusiasm  had  been  in¬ 
stilled  in  the  educational  leaders  of 
Massachusetts  by  1844,  that  Horace 
Mann  stated  there  were  over  500 
schools  offering  music  in  the  state. 

Primary  education  because  it  is  an 
evidence  of  a  first-child  Med,  most 
naturally  came  earliest  in  the  educat¬ 
ing  process  of  unfolding  the  intellec¬ 
tual  growth  of  man.  Vocal  music  in¬ 
struction  at  the  primary  level  was 
very  early  advocated  at  Boston.  It  is 
believed  that  although  children  were 
receiving  musical  opportunities  in 
some  sections  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  1840,  agitation  for  supervised 
and  systematized  primary  school  music 
did  not  come  until  the  period  1855- 
1865. 

The  three  important  centers  of  sup¬ 
ervised  primary  vocal  music  during 
this  period  were  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  Boston.  Luther  Whiting  Mason 
was  probably  America’s  first  author¬ 
ized  supervisor  of  primary  school 
music.  After  teaching  experience  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  he  removed  to 
Cincinnati  in  1857,  where  he  made 
notable  success  of  primary  school 
music.  In  1864  he  was  called  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  become  its  first  supervisor  of 
primary  school  music. 
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very  feir  tcho  art  trilling  to  tcork  ,/or  a  broad  base  of  music  education  for  all  stu¬ 
dents.  Her  sympathetic  understanding  for  elementary  music  has  been  a  major  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  making  her  particularly  successful  in  teaching  liberal  arts  college 


courses  in  the  Understandings  of  Mustc. 

T  has  long  been  the  problem  of  the 
musician  to  provide  the  musical  lay¬ 
man  with  enough  understanding  of 
fine  music  to  establish  in  this  country 
an  intelligent  and  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence.  In  spite  of  the  fine  work  being 
done  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  too  often  our  most  select 
group,  the  college  graduate,  leaves  col¬ 
lege  with  a  degree  that  signifies  cul¬ 
tural  growth  in  almost  every  area  but 
that  of  music.  Where  courses  have 
been  offered  they  have  had  generally 
two  approaches:  either  an  analytical- 
chronological  study  of  music  or  one 
that  the  student  calls  “just  listening.” 
The  first,  without  any  consideration 
for  student  reaction  quite  often  makes 
music  a  pedantic  pursuit  suited  to  the 
serious  music  student  but  quite  fright¬ 
ening  to  the  novice.  The  second  is 
usually  a  large  class  and  degenerates 
into  the  instructor  becoming  a  disc 
jockey. 

A  Hew  Coarse 

Dissatisfaction  with  either  type  has 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  new  course 
in  music  appreciation  at  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  catalogue  description 


reads:  “Understandings  of  Music.  A 
course  for  the  musical  layman  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  an  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  music  through  a 
study  of  the  psychological,  sociological, 
and  historical  significance  of  music. 
Assigned  readings,  projects,  and  lis¬ 
tening  amplify  class  lectures.” 

If  the  course  were  to  be  based  on 
the  individual  student  it  was  apparent 
that  not  only  the  background  but  the 
musical  ability  of  each  student  must 
be  considered.  The  manner  of  pres¬ 
entation  and  the  selections  used  for 
class  listening  must  be  carefully  evalu¬ 
ated.  Also  important  was  an  analysis 
of  the  student’s  musical  and  general 
educational  background.  The  follow¬ 
ing  testing  and  questionnaire  program 
was  used: 

1.  Musical  Talent  Tests. 

The  Seashore  Tests  were  adminis¬ 
tered  and  found  to  be  valuable  in  an 
unexpected  way.  Visible  proof  was 
placed  before  the  students  that  no  two 
people  hear  exactly  alike,  therefore,  no 
person  may  determine  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  likes  and  dislikes  what  is  sat¬ 
isfying  listening  for  someone  else. 
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Essential  to  the  conduct  of  such  a 
course  is  the  student’s  freedom  to  ex¬ 
press  his  personal  reactions  to  the 
music.  If  such  a  self-analysis  had  not 
taken  place,  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  instructor  to  estimate 
what  the  student  was  getting  from  the 
music.  Test  results  varied  to  such  a 
wide  degree  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ing  it  was  obvious  that  each  listening 
period  must  include  some  rhythmic 
and  melodic  selections  in  order  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  varying  needs.  As  soon  as  the 


listening  became  too  long  in  either 
area,  restlessness  was  observed. 

2.  Autobiography. 

Eadh  student  was  asked  to  fill  in  the 
following  questionaire.  Again  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  better  acquaint  the  instruc¬ 
tor  with  the  student’s  musical  exper¬ 
ience.  If  the  results  of  the  question¬ 
naire  indicated  that  the  student  had 
had  considerable  contact  with  good  mu¬ 
sic  it  was  generally  recommended  that 
he  change  to  the  Music  Literature 
course. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5, 


6. 


7. 


Name  . 

Home  . Size  of  town 

Year  in  college  . Major  . 

Elementary  school 
Music  in  classroom 

^^'hat  grades  . How  often  ... 


Choir  .  .  .  Grades 

Orchestra  .  .  Grades 

Hand  .  .  .  Grades 

Private  Lessons  Grades 

Grades 
Grades 


High  Sehool 

Theory  .  i  Years  . 

Music  History  .  Years  . 

Music  Appreciation  . 

Choir  .  .  ,  Years  . 

Orchestra  .  .  Years  . 

Private  Lessons  .  Years  . 

Years  . 

Years  . 

College 

Courses  in  Music  .  .  .  .  1 . 

2 . 

3  . 

4  . 

Choir  .  .  .  Years  . 

Orchestra  .  .  Years  . 

Band  .  .  .  Years  . 

Private  Lessons  .  Years  . 

Years  . 

Years  . 

Listening  Experienec 

How  many  symphony  concerts  have  you  attended? 

What  operas  have  you  heard?  1.  . 

2 . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 


What  are  some  of  pour  favorite  compositions? 

1.  .  . 

2 . 

3.  . 


Voice  . 

Instrument 

Instrument 

Instrument 

Instrument 

Instrument 


Voice  . 

Instrument 
Instrument 
Instrument 
Voice  . 


Voice 

Instrument 
Instrument 
Instrument 
Instrument 
Voice  . 
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Text  and  Materials 

The  choice  of  a  text  proved  to  be  a 
difficult  problem.  In  light  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  course,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  text  be  fairly  comprehensive 
but  written  in  the  language  of  the  lay¬ 
man  ;  it  should  explain  awesome  term¬ 
inology  ;  and,  above  all,  give  the  reader 
the  desire  to  listen  to  music.  After 
looking  through  all  the  commonly  used 
texts,  the  instructor  chose  “Relax  and 
Listen”  by  Hallstrom  and  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  regret  the  choice.  Many  of  the 
students  read  far  beyond  the  assign¬ 
ment  and  they  commented  that  this 
was  one  text  they  wanted  to  keep. 

The  selection  of  class  listening  ma¬ 
terials  proved  to  be  the  major  problem. 
The  instructor  found  that  even  with 
the  help  of  the  biography  and  the  Sea¬ 
shore  Tests  many  other  factors  had  to 
be  considered.  The  first  thing  to  re¬ 
member  was  that  the  music,  although 
shopworn  to  the  average  mu.sician,  was 
new  to  these  listeners.  Even  the  old 
war  horses  were  a  new  listening  thrill, 
and  often  became  so  for  the  teacher. 
Second,  they  must  be  favorites  of  the 
instructor.  This  may  seem  to  be  a 
strange  requirement,  but  early  in  the 
course  it  was  apparent  that  teacher  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  to  be  a  great  factor  in  ob¬ 
taining  class  response,  yes,  in  some 
cases  breaking  down  listening  resist¬ 
ance.  Third,  the  music  should  be  an 
obvious  example  of  the  point  under 
discussion.  Fourth,  in  view  of  the 
limited  capacities  of  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  too  great  progress  could  not  be 
expected.  A  great  many  selections 
must  be  gauged  to  the  student’s  lim¬ 
ited  listening  experience.  Fifth,  the 
selections  used  for  listening  must  have 
variety.  Sixth,  for  best  results  they 
should  not  be  arranged  chronologically. 


Thus,  Wagner  often  rubs  elbows  with 
l^rokofieff  and  Schubert.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  was  much  outside  lis¬ 
tening  that  sometimes  duplicated  the 
class  listening. 

Class  response  varied  with  many  un¬ 
predictable  factors  such  as  the  weather, 
proximity  to  test  periods,  association, 
and  method  of  presentation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  selections  is  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  presentation. 
Reference  to  the  course  outline  will 
clarify  the  point  of  order.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  legend  indicates  how  the  class 
responded  to  the  various  selections. 

Legend : 

-  Dislike 

t  No  positive  reaction 
*  Like 

**  Enthusiasm 

These  represent  the  class  attitude  af¬ 
ter  several  listenings  as  first  opinions 
often  changed. 

**  Tschaikovsky — Nutcracker  Suite 

*  Kossini — l^na  voca  poca  fa 

*  Wagner — Liebestod 
**  Schubert — Die  Forelle 

*  Itussini — Ecco  rideute  in  cielo 
t  Verdi — Eri  tu 

t  Moussorgsky — Farewell  of  Boris 
**  Mozart— Marriage  of  Figaro  :  Overture 

-  Bach — Air  for  the  O  String 

*  Haydn — Surprise  Symphony 
**  Beethoven— Moonlight  Sonata 
*•  Liszt — Hungarian  Rhapsody 

t  Honegger — Pacific  231 

-  Bach — Prelude  and  Fugue  in  e  minor 

*  Franck — Symphony  in  D 

**  Tschaikovsky — Symphony  No.  5 
**  Brahms — Symphony  No.  1 

*  Beethoven — Symphony  No.  3 
**  Beethoven — Symphony  No.  5 
**  Schubert — Symphony  No.  8 

**  Rimsky-Korsakov — Scheherezade  Suite 
*♦  Grieg  Piano  Concerto  in  a  minor 

*  Mendelssohn — Violin  Concerto 

**  Beethoven — Sonata  .\ppa8sionata 
**  Brahms — Hungarian  Dances 
**  Ravel — Bolero 
t  Mozart — Serenade  in  O  major 

*  Tschaikovsky — Capriccio  Italien 
**  Gershwin — Rhapsody  in  Blue 

*  Schubert — Trout  Quintet 
**  Puccini — Un  bel  di  vedremo 
**  Rossini — Largo  al  factotum 

*  Verdi — Celeste  Aida 
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t  Massenet — Vision  fugitive 
t  Wagner — Evening  Star 
**  Wagner — Prieslied 
**  Handel — Selections  from  the  Messiah 
t  Handel — Water  Music 
**  Haydn — Toy  Symphony 

*  Mor.art — Symphony  No.  40 

t  Beethoven — Symphony  No.  6 
**  Schubert — The  Erl  King 

*  Mendelssohn — Symphony  No.  4 

*  Schumann— Carnival 

*  Schumann— Symphony  No.  1 
**  Schumann — Plano  Concerto 

*  Chopin — Polonaise  in  A  flat 

**  Debussy — Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of 
a  Faun 

*  Debussy — Children’s  Corner  Suite 

*  Ravel — Rhapsody  Espagnol 

*  Ravel — Mother  Goose  Suite 

*  Strauss — Til  Eulenspiegel 

•*  Stravinsky — Fire  Bird  Suite 
t  Carpenter — Skyscraper  Ballet 

*  Janssen — New  Year’s  Eve  in  New  York 

Provisions  for  Outside  Listening 

The  most  difficult  aspect  of  such  a 
course  is  provision  for  outside  listen¬ 
ing.  Such  listening  must  not  be  nar¬ 
rowly  prescribed  by  the  teacher  if  the 
student’s  choice  is  to  be  used  as  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  his  development.  One  of  the 
first  considerations  for  discussion  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  radio  program. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  difficult  for  the 
student  to  pick  out  the  good  music 
from  the  abundance  of  musical  trash. 
This  should  be  done  with  a  minimum 
of  teacher  guidance  as  this  is  all  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  growth  and  should  not  be 
forced  by  the  teacher.  At  first  it  will 
be  necessary’  to  accept  this  type  of  lis¬ 
tening  as  representative  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  level.  Every  college  offering 
these  courses  should  have  a  record  li¬ 
brary.  Records  should  be  loaned  out 
for  a  class  period  or  for  overnight.  A 
certain  amount  of  breakage  will  have 
to  be  expected.  If  possible,  listening 
rooms  with  good  machines  should  be 
provided.  The  use  of  records  at  But- 
•  ler  University  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  available  listening  rooms 
were  no  longer  sufficient  in  number  to 


meet  student  needs.  An  enthusiastic 
Head  Librarian  found  funds  to  buy 
an  electric  portable  reproducing  ma¬ 
chine  which  is  loaned  out  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  records.  All  records  used 
in  class  should  be  in  the  library  for 
student  use.  The  student  who  has 
learned  to  practice  delayed  judgment 
will  listen  over  and  over  to  selections 
and  frequently  find  what  has  been  for 
him  hidden  beauty. 

Grading 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  taking  the  course  is,  “How  will 
they  be  graded  ?”  They  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  only  with  something  that  can  be 
marked  on  paper.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  teacher’s  problem  was  to  find  some 
method  of  estimating  the  growth  of 
an  individual  in  a  class  of  fifty  where 
discussion  was  of  necessity  very  limit¬ 
ed.  The  weekly  report  turned  out  to 
be  the  best  answer.  The  report  was 
divided  into  three  sections.  The  first 
two  parts  consisted  of  a  section  on  out¬ 
side  listening  and  included  not  only  the 
listing  of  the  composition,  composer, 
and  performing  artist  but  also  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  reaction.  This  at  first  proved 
to  be  a  difficult  assignment,  but  as  the 
student’s  musical  vocabulary  increased 
and  his  understanding  grew  they  be¬ 
came  anecdotal  histories.  The  third 
report  was  to  be  on  some  reading  other 
than  the  text.  Sometimes  this  was 
specifically  designated,  however,  more 
often  it  was  not. 

The  students  also  kept  notebooks  of 
class  lectures,  pictures,  and  programs 
which  reflected  their  changing  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  test  at  the  end  of  the 
course  was  a  “final”  only  in  that  it 
was  given  last.  It  was  objective  in 
that  it  asked  for  definite  information. 
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Teacher  in  the  Backgn’onnd 

Of  immediate  concern  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  teacher  is  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  legitimate  to  indicate  his  own  likes 
and  dislikes.  A  lack  of  enthusiasm 
meets  with  certain  class  criticism.  If 
possible  the  teacher  should  choose  ma¬ 
terial  about  which  he  can  be  enthusiasm 
tic  (!Music  itself  is  emotional,  there¬ 
fore  its  presentation  must  prepare  for 
the  desired  response).  The  instruc¬ 
tor  attempted  matter-of-fact  presenta¬ 
tions  in  order  to  eliminate  any  influ¬ 
encing  of  the  class  resjxmse,  which 
■would  prove  highly  disheartening 
both  to  the  student  and  to  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Gradually  a  feeling  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  strategic  moment,  the 
magic  work.  But,  from  the  instant 
the  music  Ix^gins  the  teacher  should 
become  a  part  of  the  background,  leav¬ 
ing  the  student  the  o])portunity  to  be¬ 
come  suffust'd  with  music,  all  without 
the  interference  of  the  teacher. 

Activate  Listening 

Sometimes  it  would  seem  that  the 
art  of  listening  has  Ix'come  lost.  In 
the  rush  of  modern  living  with  its  con¬ 
stant  sound  of  music  alx)ut  us,  whether 
it  Im’  radio  or  juke  lx>x,  the  habit  is 
lornied  of  disregarding  music.  Listen¬ 
ing  then  needs  to  be  activated.  Some¬ 
times  a  description  of  the  jdiysical 
aspects  of  tone  helps;  tonal  perception 
then  l>ecomes  a  conscious  one.  A  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  teacher  was  observed 
j'Utting  her  class  in  an  attitude  of  lis¬ 
tening  by  telling  them  to  consider 
themselves  drv  sponges  absorbing  the 
liquid  music  that  flowed  all  around 
them.  A  third  grade  teacher  told  her 
class  that  they  were  receiving  sets  for 
the  broadcasting  of  the  victrola.  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  our 
listening  is  to  records.  It  eliminates  all 


the  visual  factors  that  do  so  much  to 
enhance  amateur  listening.  In  the 
case  of  opera  it  imix)ses  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  situation.  We  are  still  hamp¬ 
ered  by  the  unavailability  of  mu^ 
material  in  sound  movies. 

A  Course  Outline 

The  following  suggested  course  out¬ 
line  is  merely  the  skeleton  of  the 
course.  The  extent  to  which  any  topic 
is  explored  or  the  number  of  selections 
used  as  illustrations  depends  entirely 
on  class  need  and  interest. 

3.  Cours»*  outline 

A.  What  is  music? 

1.  Explanation  of  tone 

2.  ('haracteristics  of  tone 

3.  Element  of  music 

4.  I’roduj'ers  of  tone 

a.  Instruments  of  the 
symphony 

b.  Types  of  voices 

B.  How  to  listen  to  music 

1.  Physiological  response 

2.  Kinds  of  listeners 

C.  The  vooabularj’  of  music 

*  1.  Pure  music 

2.  Programme  music 

3.  Classical 

4.  Romantic 

5.  Nationalism 

6.  Modernism 

7.  Counterpoint 

8.  Harmony 

D.  Form  in  music 

1.  Orchestral  music 

a.  Symphony 

b.  Tone  poem 

c.  Overtures 

d.  Suites 

e.  Ballet  music 

f.  Theme  and  variation 

2.  Instrumental  music 

a.  Concerto 

b.  .Sonata 

c.  Dance  forms 

d.  Small  free  forms 

3.  Chamber  music 

4.  Opera 

5.  Song  literature 

6.  Liturgical  music 

E.  Composers  (in  chronological 

order) 

Teaching  Techniques 

As  the  course  progressed  there 
evolved  several  teaching  techniques 
that  seemed  to  facilitate  the  class  pro- 
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cedure.  Some  of  them  are  applicable 
to  any  class  room  situation,  others 
would  seem  peculiar  to  this  type  of 
class  under  discussion. 

1.  Names  of  composers  and  selec¬ 
tions  with  the  names  of  the  artists 
should  be  written  on  the  board  before 
the  class  meets.  If  they  are  g^iven 
verbally  the  student  spends  the  first 
part  of  his  listening  trying  to  figure 
out  the  spelling. 

2.  All  discussion  should  be  given 
before  the  playing  of  the  record. 
Never  stoj)  the  record  to  include  some 
item  that  has  been  forgotten  in  the 
presentation. 

3.  If  time  nermits  play  the  selec¬ 
tion  more  than  once ;  it  may  be  ad-- 
visable  to  first  play  the  selection  with¬ 
out  comment. 

4-.  A  suggestion  by  a  student  start¬ 
ed  the  playing  of  some  selections  be¬ 
fore  the  class  period.  As  this  was  an 
“8  o’clock”  class  this  was  possible.  In¬ 
stead  of  students  walking  in  with  the 
bell,  the  majority  of  the  class  came 
well  before  the  class  started.  It  gave 
an  opi>ortunity  for  some  extra  listen¬ 
ing  of  compositions  not  ordinarily  in¬ 
cluded.  Some  of  the  students  asked 
to  take  over  this  time  and  brought 
their  own  discoveries. 

5.  As  far  as  possible  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  symphony  orchestra 
should  be  shown  and  demonstrated. 

6.  Any  recording  should  be  the 
finest  available.  Worn,  records  should 
be  discarded. 

7.  The  teacher  must  be  willing  to 
accept  the  honest  opinion  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Putting  music  in  an  ivory 
tower  will  never  make  it  a  common 
everyday  experience. 


Eesnlts 

During  the  progress  of  the  course 
it  was  possible  to  discern  changes 
in  the  listening  habits  of  the 
students.  As  one  girl  notes  in  one  of 
her  weekly  reports,  “Today  while  you 
were  playing  the  Mozart  ‘Serenade’ 
for  us,  I  became  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  other  members  of  the  class.  A 
few  sat  in  complete  silence,  others 
scribbled  on  scraps  of  paper,  one  per¬ 
son  was  cleaning  out  her  purse,  and 
another  had  a  book  open  and  was  read¬ 
ing.”  We  might  wonder  how  well  the 
girl  who  wrote  this  observation  was 
listening.  Some  students,  due  to  ner¬ 
vous  tension  or  lack  of  musical  apti¬ 
tude,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
concentrate  on  the  music  to  the  extent 
it  was  not  necessary  to  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  else  if  only  “doodling.”  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  end  of  the  semester  most 
of  the  students  became  completely  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  music.  Some  of  course 
will  never  be  able  to  listen  to  a  whole 
symphony. 

Another  evidence  of  pupil  growth 
was  the  change  in  listing  their  favorite 
selections.  On  the  musical  authobiog- 
raphy  the  student  had  been  asked  to 
list  his  favorite  compositions.  A  simi¬ 
lar  list  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
showed  not  only  wider  acquaintance 
with  records  but  increased  powers  of 
discrimination.  Most  encouraging  was 
the  development  of  delayed  judgment. 
At  first  the  student  was  immediate  in 
his  reactions,  later  he  became  more 
cautioiis  as  he  found  that  with  re¬ 
peated  listenings  he  was  changing  his 
opinion.  It  was  even  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  growth  of  musical 
snobbishness — a  trait  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  criticized  in  musicians. 

Some  students  found  it  difficult  to 
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express  their  reactions  verbally.  On 
the  whole  many  were  found  to  be  in- 
trovertive,  highly  sensitive,  or  very 
low  in  verbal  usage.  When  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  they  might  find  some  other 
medium  than  prose  for  self  expression, 
three  students  turned  to  poetry,  and 
three  to  caricature  and  painting.  In 
some  ways,  these  people  found  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  course  in  that 
they  discovered  music  to  be  a  medium 
of  expression.  Especially  satisfying 
was  the  work  of  one  girl  who  timidly 
offered  her  first  poetry.  Although  she 
was  an  English  major,  her  previous 
attempts  at  writing  had  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  To  her  surprise,  the  rhythm 
of  music  provided  to  be  the  stimulus 
for  writing  blank  verse.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  she  was  awarded  the  Uni¬ 


versity  Poetry  Award.  Although  any 
evaluation  of  these  efforts  was  impos¬ 
sible  they  were  encouraged  and  proved 
of  interest  to  the  whole  class. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  the  results 
of  any  course  by  its  enrollment.  Any 
course  which  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  “snap”  will  soon  have  a  large 
membership.  Truer  evaluation  comes 
by  means  of  student  participation  in 
musical  activities,  attendance  at  con¬ 
certs,  and  the  use  of  music  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  term  papers  in  other  courses. 
Best  of  all  was  the  comment  of  a  form¬ 
er  student  advising  the  Freshmen  at 
his  dormitory  to  take  the  course.  “It’s 
a  lot  of  work,  you’ll  probably  only  get 
a  “C”  but  it  will  mean  more  to  you 
in  the  long  run  than  any  other  course 
you  could  take.” 


METRIC 

The  article  Metric,  a  Post-War  Aid?  by  G.  Harold  Billingham  published 
in  the  February  1949  number  of  EDUCATION,  was  included  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  special  editor  for  that  month.  Dr.  Gu}'  M.  Wilson.  The  ideas 
expressed  in  this  article  are  not  those  of  Dr.  Wilson  who  will  contribute  an 
article  on  this  subject  for  our  June  issue. 

R.  P.  Palmer,  Managing  Editor 
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EC  UNIQUE  of  Organization. 
The  curriculum  is  the  key  to 
education,  because  it  may  in¬ 
volve  all  the  factors  that  pertain  to 
education.  It  must  provide  the  right 
kind  of  learning  experiences  that  will 
assure  a  better  and  richer  life ;  it  must 
provide  for  an  assurance  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  expansion  of  individual  interests, 
fbilities,  and  attitudes;  it  must  insist 
upon  democratic  procedures  and  de¬ 
velop  an  attitude  of  inquiry  into  so¬ 
cial  conditions  and  problems.  The 
curriculum  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  inherent  potentialities 
and  capacities  of  students. 

A  dynamic  curriculum  in  music 
appreciation  is  based  upon  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  progressive  education  is  best 
attained  through  an  activity  program 
rather  than  the  formal  subject  matter 
approach.  The  most  natural  and  most 
universal  medium  for  experiencing 
music  is  through  a  singing  pre^am. 
For  purely  economic  reasons,  singing 
will  always  be  a  major  musical  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  schools.  There  are  psychol¬ 
ogical  reasons  for  making  singing  the 
core  of  the  music  program.  Singing 
involves  such  a  completely  coordinated 
action  of  the  physical  mechanism  that 
it  affects  the  entire  body  more  directly 
and  more  intimately  than  any  other 


musical  experience.  Singing  provides 
the  basis  for  an  activity  program  in 
the  music  appreciation  course. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  my  race  enjoy  singing  together, 
especially  spontaneous  group  singing, 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  natural  ally  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  a  greater 
appreciation  of  music.  An  activity 
program  through  the  singing  approach, 
will  make  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
growth  in  all  students  through  the 
various  stages  of  appreciation.  In  a 
general  music  course  for  all  students, 
excellence  of  performance  will  be  less 
important  than  the  joy  of  gaining 
familiarity  with  the  beauty  of  music. 

Philosophy  of  Musical  Education 

The  role  of  music  in  our  social  set-up 
makes  it  advantageous  and  advisable 
for  all  students  to  have  some  degree  of 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
music.  Music  education  should  be 
provided  for  all  children  and  should 
be  made  a  positive  and  vital  force  in 
shaping  desirable  attitudes  and  behav¬ 
ior  patterns.  Music  education  should 
be  provided  for  the  masses,  not  neglect¬ 
ing  to  give  special  training  to  those 
students  with  special  talent  and  inte¬ 
rest.  A  provision  should  be  made  at 
all  times  for  individual  differences. 
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Purposes  of  the  Course 

Our  rich  heritage  of  art  and  music 
is  proof  that  man  has  been  creatively 
interested  in  all  forms  of  beauty. 
Since  primitive  times  man  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  express  and  objectify  his 
emotional  experiences  in  some  beauti¬ 
ful  form.  “Beauty  is  the  most  useful 
thing  man  knows,  for  it  is  the  chief 
instrument  in  deepening  the  spirit/’ 
says  Edward  Griggs. 

It  appears  that  the  degree  to  which 
{people  may  be  considered  cultured  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  degree  to  which  they 
enjoy  and  appreciate  the  best  in  art. 
rdusic,  painting,  sculpture,  and  litera¬ 
ture  were  created  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  l>eauty.  Beauty  dej)ends 
I’pon  a  relation  between  the  observer 
and  the  object  for  its  fullest  realiza¬ 
tion.  The  point  is  to  increase  that  de¬ 
gree  of  relationship  between  music 
and  the  students  so  that  there  will  be 
more  pleasure  arising  from  an  en¬ 
hancement  of  life.  Two  kinds  of  en¬ 
joyment  are  to  be  considered,  namely, 
relaxation  and  creation.  ^lusic  tends 
to  intensify  human  experience  and  it 
makes  broader  and  deeper  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  understanding.  It  gives  an 
apprehension  of  the  emotional  and  en¬ 
during  values,  and  it  j)rovides  that  re¬ 
laxation  needed  when  overcome  by  the 
perplexities  of  life.  The  ultimate  aim, 
then,  is  to  help  students  find  additional 
pleasure  for  themselves  in  good  music 
which  will  make  for  a  greater  enrich¬ 
ment  of  their  lives,  since  good  music 
is  beautiful  and  beauty  is  essential  to 
human  happiness. 

What  the  music  appreciation  course 
includes  is  dependent  ujwn  the  musical 
backgrounds  and  experiences  of  the 
teacher  and  the  students.  Mtirsell,  in 
his  book,  “Human  Values  in  !Music 
Education”  discusses  music  as  an 


agency  for  social  opportunity,  as  an 
agency  for  grow'th,  and  music  as  a 
moral  force.  He  states:  “Music 
exists  to  enable  people  to  do  better 
what  they  would  do  anyhow.”  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  help  students  find  additional  plea¬ 
sure  for  themselves  in  music  and  to 
cultivate  and  develop  desirable  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  idea  is  to  provide  growth 
in  such  skills  and  knowledges  as  will 
contribute  definitely  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  attitudes.  A  list  of  de¬ 
sirable  attitudes  follow’s: 

1.  An  attitude  of  awareness  of  the 
value  of  an  experience  in  itself  and 
not  necessarily  an  experience  to  be 
used  in  the  future. 

2.  An  attitude  that  beauty  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  pleasure  in  living. 

3.  An  attitude  of  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  the  arts  since  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  pleasure  in  life  by  giving 
new  meaning  and  significance  to  one’s 
own  experience. 

4.  An  attitude  that  every  work  of 
art  is  to  be  evaluated  in  its  own  light. 

5.  An  attitude  of  sharing  with 
others  and  seeking  to  include  others 
in  one’s  own  enjoyment  of  beauty. 

6.  An  attitude  of  tolerance  towards 
the  tastes  and  desires  of  others. 

7.  An  attitude  of  curiosity,  won¬ 
der,  and  pleasure  because  of  deeper 
understandings  and  quickened  percep¬ 
tion. 

8.  An  attitude  of  not  lightly  dis¬ 
carding  the  old  for  something  new 
without  first  testing  the  new. 

9.  An  attitude  of  making  the  most 
of  what  one  has  and  trying  to  improve 
the  situation. 

10.  An  attitude  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  man  to  solve  his  own 
problems. 
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The  aims  of  the  course  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  To  increase  the  enjoyment  of 
present  musical  experiences. 

2.  To  stimulate  the  desire  for  more 
and  richer  musical  experiences. 

3.  To  foster  a  sensitivity  to  the 
beauty  of  music. 

4.  To  increase  a  sense  of  power  in 
understanding  music  and  in  realizing 
its  essential  meaning. 

5.  To  increase  a  sense  of  familiar¬ 
ity  with  music  and  thereby  prevent  the 
development  of  an  inferiority  feeling 
in  regard  to  this  art. 

C.  To  promote  a  freedom  of  re¬ 
sponse,  both  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional,  to  the  esthetic  content  of  music. 

7.  To  increase  the  desire  for  good, 
sincere,  and  artistic  music  and  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  poor  music. 

8.  To  develop  a  sensitivity  to  tone 
color,  both  in  harmony  and  instru¬ 
mentation. 

0.  To  foster  habits  of  listening  to 
music  so  that  recognition  of  specific 
features  will  become  automatic  and 
not  interefere  with  the  response  to  the 
inherent  beauty  of  the  music. 

10.  To  arouse  intellectual  curi¬ 
osity  concerning  music,  the  way  it  is 
made,  the  people  who  make  it,  and  the 
significant  characteristics  of  various 
styles  and  types  of  music. 

11.  To  promote  growth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  composers,  perform¬ 
ers,  instniments,  types  of  voices,  etc., 
as  is  pertintent  and  helpful. 

Areas  of  Experiences 

A  wise  teacher  helps  students  to  fol¬ 
low  the  most  pleasant,  the  most  help¬ 
ful,  and  the  most  interesting  route  to 
an  appreciation  of  music.  The  music 
program  in  our  schools  today  must 
provide  an  integrated  experience 


\vhich  develops  in  students  an  under¬ 
standing  and  love  for  music.  Music 
appreciation  becomes  the  study  of 
music  in  all  its  phases  as  a  living 
thing,  and  as  a  part  of  richer  living. 
It  bt'oomes  an  integrated  course  be¬ 
cause  it  relates  music  to  many  phases 
of  life  and  learning. 

A  student  may  grow  in  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  beauties  and  meanings  of 
music  and  become  sensitive  to  music’s 
emotional  and  esthetic  appeal  in  the 
following  ways; 

1.  Interpretation  —  Creative  ex¬ 
pression  through  group  singing  and 
choral  music.  Whenever  students 
make  their  own  choices,  express  their 
own  ideas  as  to  mood,  style,  phrasing, 
or  contribute  to  the  class  as  individ¬ 
uals,  they  are  enjoying  a  creative  ex¬ 
perience.  This  area  shall  l)e  the  ini¬ 
tial  one  in  approach,  although  the 
order  of  presentation  of  these  areas  is 
not  to  be  considered  inflexible.  The 
plan  of  procedure  must  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  musical  experi¬ 
ences  and  backgrounds  of  the  students. 

2.  Mood.  The  experience  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  music  with  the  aim  of  awak¬ 
ening  a  subjective  emotional  reaction 
or  atmosphere  is  a  vital  part  of  music 
appreciation.  The  point  is  to  observe 
the  joy  that  the  beauty  of  the  music 
brings.  A  study  of  the  mood  gives  the 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  song. 
Through  a  study  of  mood,  there  is  a 
.growth  in  understanding  and  in  the 
recognition  of  simple  form  and  design, 
^food  is  probably  the  keynote  to  free 
expression,  creative  expression,  and 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  musical 
beauty. 

3.  Form.  Keoognition  of  form  is 
as  essential  to  musical  understanding 
as  melody,  rhythm,  and  harmony.  We 
recognize  an  object  by  its  shape.  So 
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in  music  we  grasp  the  music  through 
its  design.  All  art  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  balance  and  proportion. 
A  study  of  form  leads  to  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  analogy  between  music  and 
poetry,  an  appreciation  of  proportion 
and  balance,  structural  unity  and  vari¬ 
ety,  and  it  gives  coherence  to  ideas.  It 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  a  means  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  enjoyment  of  music. 

4.  Pictures.  Although  this  area 
is  especially  suited  to  smaller  chil¬ 
dren,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by 
high  school  students.  Pictures  could 
be  associated  with  the  instrumental 
program.  Pictures  might  suggest 
mood  and  be  correlated  aesthetically 
with  great  music,  and  artists  as  per¬ 
sonalities. 

5.  The  integrated  social  program 
— !^^usic  is  a  record  of  the  spiritual, 
social,  cultural,  and  physical  progress 
of  the  human  race.  The  spirit  of  a 
people  finds  expression  in  music  and 
in  all  forms  of  folk  art.  A  study 
should  be  made  of  early  songs,  dances, 
and  musical  instruments.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  correlation  with  history  and 
geography  is  to  be  utilized. 

6.  Listening.  Listening  is  the 
basis  of  all  music  learning.  Music 
is  fundamentally  something  to  be 
heard.  Listening  must  be  a  purpose¬ 
ful  and  active  process.  From  listen¬ 
ing  there  should  develop  the  follow¬ 
ing:  1.  The  power  of  attentive  dis¬ 
criminative  listening,  2.  The  prefer¬ 
ence  for  better  types  of  music,  3.  The 
recognition  of  structure,  4.  A  greater 
enjoyment  resulting  from  a  variety  of 
reactions. 

7.  Experiencing  orchestral  effects. 
Listening  pleasure  is  heightened  by  a 
recognition  of  the  elements  of  harmony 
and  tone  color  in  bands  and  orchestras. 


There  must  be  a  recognition  of  instru¬ 
ment  types  and  voice  classifications. 

8.  Literature  in  relation  to  music. 
Educators  believe  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  education  is  the  stimulation 
of  the  imagination.  Literature  in  re¬ 
lation  to  music  tends  to  awaken  and 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  to 
heighten  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  song. 

9.  Harmony.  Students  at  the 
high  school  level  enjoy  harmony. 
Songs  that  are  rich  harmonically 
should  be  provided  as  a  background 
for  a  growth  in  appreciation  of  all 
music.  The  values  are:  1.  A  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  individual  characteristics 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  qualities  in 
ensembles,  2.  A  consciousness  of  char¬ 
acteristic  tone  color  in  voices  and  in¬ 
struments,  3.  An  appreciation  of  har¬ 
monic  effects  in  ensembles. 

10.  Great  Musicians.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  great  musicians  is  help¬ 
ful.  The  radio  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  teacher  who  indicates  to 
the  student  the  better  programs. 

11.  Programs — This  area  includes 
programs  created  by  the  students 
themselves  as  well  as  concerts  by  art¬ 
ists,  amateur,  and  professional  groups 
outside  the  school. 

12.  Records — Records  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  experiences  needed  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  singing  activities  and  piano 
renditions.  Excellent  suggestions  for 
these  may  be  found  in  “The  Pilot,” 
“The  Mentor,”  Published  by  Ginn  and 
Company,  and  in  “Music  of  the  New 
World,”  NBC  University  of  the  Air, 
“The  Story  of  Music,”  Handbook 
Vol.  1. 

The  Kelationship  of  Listening  Skill  and 

Factual  Knowledge  to  Appreciation 

Grow  in  appreciation  can  come 
only  through  ever  increasing  ex- 
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perience  with  more  and  more  music 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  problem  of 
selection  of  the  experiences  is  a  big 
task.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher 
must  choose  significant  types  of  experi¬ 
ences.  Then,  the  types  must  be  rich 
and  varied  so  that  the  students  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
choice.  To  be  valuable  for  educative 
purposes,  Mursell  says  an  experience 
must  have  the  following  three  char¬ 
acteristics  :  1.  It  must  be  active  rather 
than  passive,  2.  It  should  be  many- 
sided,  3.  It  should  be  culturally  sig^ 
nificant. 

Growth  in  appreciation  is  measured 
by  the  students’  own  responses  to 
music  and  not  by  the  amount  of  fac¬ 
tual  subject  matter  covered.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  some  degree  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  factual  knowledge  and 
appreciation.  In  some  instances  def¬ 
inite  information  about  music  may 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
appreciation  of  it ;  but  the  musical  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  student  should  not  be 
regarded  as  only  an  opportunity  for 
the  verification  of  facts  which  are 
being  learned.  If  the  student  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  essence  of  the  music,  he 
will  be  motivated  toward  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  learning  of  many  types  than 
would  be  otherwise  possible.  Listen¬ 
ing  and  the  acquisition  of  information 
about  music  are  looked  upon  as  a 
means  to  increase  the  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  and  not  as  ends  in  them¬ 
selves. 

Appreciation  and  Musical  Performance 

Some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  distinguishing  between  an 
appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  qualities 
in  a  musical  selection  and  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  many  factors  which  en¬ 
ter  into  its  performance.  The  ma¬ 


jority  of  listeners  find  it  easier  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  skill  of  the  person  who  plays 
or  sings  the  music  than  to  discern  its 
beauty.  Yet  the  latter  is  more  im¬ 
portant.  Too  often  so-called  music 
appreciation  which  is  developed 
through  the  student’s  musical  perform¬ 
ance  becomes  an  appreciation  perform¬ 
ance.  Likewise  the  mastery  of  tech¬ 
nical  details  on  the  music  page  may 
become  the  paramount  issue.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  students  may  develop  an 
appreciation  of  music’s  aesthetic  quali¬ 
ties  may  be  determined  by  the  amount 
and  kind  of  attention  directed  toward 
those  qualities  during  the  musical  ex¬ 
perience. 

Methods  in  Music  Education 
Three  outstanding  criteria  of  good 
methods  are:  1.  The  establishment  of 
an  effective  link  between  what  a  stu¬ 
dent  learns  in  school  and  it  use  in  life’s 
activities.  Life  situations  must  bo 
created  in  school  as  well  as  out  of 
school.  An  effective  method  must 
seek  to  have  students  learn  music  in 
school  by  actually  making  it.  They 
must  actually  experience  music.  2. 
An  effective  teaching  method  must 
favor  proper  marginal  and  concomit¬ 
ant  learnings.  There  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  a  positive  attitude  toward 
music.  Students  must  desire  to  hear 
more  music  and  to  seek  opportunities 
for  its  performance.  They  should 
acquire  the  attitude  of  desiring  the 
highest  attainable  degree  of  perfection 
possible  for  its  performance.  3.  An 
effective  teaching  method  must  expert¬ 
ly  and  economically  direct  the  primary 
learnings.  This  promotes  the  actual 
use  of  music  as  an  important  factor 
for  human  and  educative  values  and 
should  make  for  more  success  in  pro- 
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moting  general  music  activities  in  so¬ 
cial  life. 

Good  teaching  does  not  depend  upon 
doing  certain  things  in  a  fixed  and 
regular  way.  The  eflFectiveness  of 
learning  does  not  depend  upon  min¬ 
utiae  of  control  but  upon  its  general 
spirit  and  aim.  Hence,  good  teaching 
requires  the  arousal  and  direction  of 
effective  purpose,  l^fethods  should  not 
be  thought  of  in  terms  of  procedure, 
but  rather  in  terms  of  the  general  end 
to  be  achieved,  and  the  broad  effects 
which  are  being  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  students. 

There  is  no  one  “best”  method. 
What  is  desired  is  a  teaching  proced¬ 
ure  which  favors  and  makes  possible 
the  first  three  criteria  listed  under  this 
topic.  The  teacher  must  be  an  expert 
in  the  field.  Content  mastery  alone  is 
not  enough.  ^lusicianship  alone  is 
not  enough.  The  teacher’s  expertness 
must  include  a  human  quality. 

Equipment  of  the  Teacher 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  music  in 
the  public  schools  has  given  rise  to  a 
demand  for  better  prepared  music 
teachers.  In  addition  to  meeting  pro¬ 
fessional  requirements  and  possessing 
genuine  musicianship,  the  teacher 
must  have  a  pleasing  personality, 
^fusic  calls  for  a  sensitivity  to  the 
beautiful.  The  spirit  in  music  can 
hardly  be  conveyed  to  students  except 
by  a  teacher  who  manifests  the  power 
of  music.  Above  all,  the  music  teach¬ 
er  must  have  an  infectious  enthusiasm 
for  music.  He  should  be  capable  of 
approaching  the  presentation  with  the 
same  attitude  w'hich  is  desired  from 
the  students.  Students  will  never  de¬ 
velop  an  appreciation  of  music  through 
the  efforts  of  a  teacher  who  lacks  these 
characteristics.  The  teacher  should 


feel  that  this  appreciation  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  experience  in  the  lives  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  should  not  be  satisfied  until 
there  are  signs  of  its  development. 

The  teacher  must  have  a  sympathe¬ 
tic  nature;  she  must  be  interested  in 
young  people;  she  must  realize  stu¬ 
dents’  limitations  and  1k‘  sincerely 
happy  over  their  progress;  she  must 
have  leadership  abilities;  she  must  be 
a  well  adjusted  individual.  This  in¬ 
cludes  emotional  stability,  character, 
and  proper  attitudes  which  depend 
upon  sincerity’  of  purpose. 

The  music  teaching  profession  calls 
for  talented,  capable,  intelligent,  and 
cultured  teachers.  It  needs  teachers 
cf  music  who  will  utilize  sociological, 
psychological,  and  scientific  interpre¬ 
tations  and  aids;  teachers  with  an  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  which  will  carry 
them  through  to  a  realization  of  their 
ultimate  goal,  teachers  who  are  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  music.  This  is  the 
real  challenge  to  those  institutions 
which  are  preparing  teachers  of  music 
for  the  schools  of  today. 

Creating  the  Atmosphere 

As  a  starting  point,  the  class  may 
sing  a  group  selection,  with  suggestions 
from  meml)ers  of  the  class  on  interpre¬ 
tation,  mood,  phrasing,  dynamics,  etc. 
A  discussion  of  the  composer  and 
song’s  origin  might  follow.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  could  then  be  made  that  the 
class  listen  to  a  recording  of  a  song 
as  sung  by  another  group.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  stu¬ 
dents’  understanding  of  the  music  and 
facts  concerning  it  arc  only  incidental. 
The  creative  activity  permits  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  respond  freely  to  the  music. 

The  music  should  be  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  the  students  can  re¬ 
create  it  for  themselves  and  become  a 
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part  of  it.  Our  listening  lessons  must 
be  emotional  experiences.  Informa¬ 
tion  about  the  music  should  be  worded 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  student.  It 
should  deal  primarily  with  the  music, 
but  the  students’  point  of  view  should 
govern  the  approach.  As  the  course 
progresses,  the  students  will  acquire 
a  cumulative  music  interest  which  will 
permit  a  more  extensive  presentation 
of  material. 

Direction  of  Listening 

Listening  to  music  is  an  active  pro¬ 
cess  and  not  a  passive  absorption  of 
ideas.  Listening  should  l)e  directed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  student’s  attention 
may  be  given  to  those  features  of  music 
which  W'ill  give  him  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.  The  important  thing  is  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  music  for  its  musical  quality. 
Study  the  music  as  music.  Listening 
may  be  directed  to  discovering  the 
musical  means  l)v  which  the  composer 
has  made  his  music  beautiful.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  should  be  primarily  concerned 
wdth  the  music  itself  and  with  the  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  music. 

Suggestions  for  Procedure 

The  student’s  first  listening  experi¬ 
ence  should  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  selection  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  The  resourceful  teacher  will 
take  full  advantage  of  the  student’s 
immediate  interests  and  will  capital¬ 
ize  upon  his  comments.  They  are  of 
real  value  in  vitalizing  a  discussion 
and  provide  ways  by  which  the  lesson 
may  arrive  at  a  goal  which  has  been 
planned  for  it.  In  all  situations  the 
students  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
their  opinions  are  important.  Fre¬ 
quently,  it  will  be  of  value  if  the 
teacher  will  copy  the  thematic  quota¬ 
tions  on  the  blackboard  to  help  stu¬ 


dents  become  aware  of  the  relationship 
between  a  varied  form  and  its  original 
one.  Proper  attention  to  the  music  is 
one  of  the  basic  essentials,  and  the 
teacher  should  always  be  alert  for  the 
slightest  evidences  of  inattention  even 
in  its  most  passive  forms.  It  is  urg¬ 
ent,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  herself 
be  most  attentive  to  the  music  while 
it  is  being  played.  Nothing  can  dull 
the  attention  as  much  as  for  the  teach¬ 
er  to  take  care  of  various  classroom 
details  while  the  music  is  in  progress. 

Materials 

Since  the  course  is  to  be  a 
creative  activity  combining  group 
or  choral  singing  with  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  music  in  general,  the  two 
should  be  inseparable,  anyway,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  materials  will  be  needed :  Col¬ 
lections  of  art  songs,  folk  songs,  com¬ 
munity  songs,  a  good  phonograph  with 
an  ample  supply  of  needles,  a  library 
of  records,  a  good  piano,  suitable 
music  for  piano  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  w'ith  class  projects,  and  pictures. 

Evaluation 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  administer 
music  aptitude  tests.  A  survey, 
using  the  questionnaire  method, 
would  reveal  interests  which  might  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  talent 
tests.  This  information  would  be  of 
great  assistance  in  determining  indi¬ 
vidual  differences.  During  the  course 
questionnaires  or  opinionaires  might 
be  used  to  determine  whether  or  not 
needs  are  being  met.  The  results  of 
achievement  tests,  either  standard  or 
made  by  the  teacher,  would  indicate 
the  amount  of  growth  in  certain  areas 
in  relation  to  abilities  as  determined 
by  the  aptitude  tests  used  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  course.  As  singing  is 
the  basis  of  the  course,  recordings  will 
be  very  helpful  in  having  the  students 
periodically  evaluate  themselves. 
Checklists  of  attitudes  will  indicate 
many  changes. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  evalu¬ 
ation  program  is  teacher  self-evalua¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  can  by  means  of 
introspection  and  by  the  use  of  check¬ 
lists  discover  her  weaknesses.  She 
should  grow  as  the  students  grow. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  appre¬ 
ciation  by  any  standard  measurement 
now  in  existence.  Tests  which  are 
given  can  examine  only  such  types  of 
learning  as  listening  skill,  music 
memory,  and  factual  information. 
These  are  contributory  factors  and  are 
valuable,  but  an  evaluation  of  them 
is  not  an  indication  of  appreciative 
growth.  The  best  measurement  of 
growth  is  in  terms  of  change  of  be¬ 
havior  patterns  in  students  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  attitudes  brought 
about  through  music.  If  music  is 
made  a  vital  and  positive  force  in  the 
classroom  many  changes  will  result. 

Conclusions 

1.  Music  education  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  masses  so  as  to  make  for 
fuller  richer  living.  Individual  dif¬ 
ferences  must  be  recognized. 


2.  The  voice  is  tbe  most  natural 
medium  of  expression  and  it  is  the 
obvious  approach  to  an  activity  pro¬ 
gram  in  music  appreciation. 

3.  The  listening  activity,  which  is 
the  basis  of  growth  in  music  appre¬ 
ciation,  will  be  fostered  through  the 
interpretative  and  creative  idea  of 
singing. 

4.  Musical  experiences  must  in¬ 
clude  all  types  of  music  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  choices. 

5.  The  evaluation  program  dis¬ 
courages  aimless  procedures  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  stimulation  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  objectives. 

(>.  An  activity  program  changes 
the  student’s  wish  to  l)e  musical  into 
e  realization  of  this  desire. 

7.  This  course  of  study  is  a  defin¬ 
ite  challenge  to  the  music  teacher  to 
meet  the  many  demands  made  upon 
her  for  the  realization  of  a  dynamic 
music  program.  This  challenge  is 
v.cll  stated  in  the  “Creed  for  Music 
Educators”  as  prepared  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Past  Presidents  of  the  MEXC, 
and  adopted  by  the  Music  Educators 
Conference  in  Detroit,  April  22,  1948. 
This  creed  may  be  found  in  the  Music 
Educators  Journal,  Current  Issue. 
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The  Principal’s  Responsibility  for  the 

Professional  Growth  o/His  Faculty 

By  JOHN  L.  PATTON,  Je. 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr,  John  L.  Patton,  Jr.,  is  Principal  of  the  Booker  T.  ^’ashington 
nigh  School,  Dallas  Independent  School  District,  Dallas,  Texas.  He  is  a  tremendously 
successful  sehool  administrator.  He  has  a  philosophy  for  successfully  coordinating 
faculty  actirities  into  a  common  purpose  which  has  brought  honor  to  himself  and  to 
schools  of  Dallas. 

Ilis  article  is  impounded  with  a  type  of  fundamental  philosophy  which  commands 
respect  and  is  certainly  provocative  of  serious  consideration. 


WHEN  God  was  ready  to  give 
to  the  world  a  great  -law-giver, 
he  gave  l^Ioses ;  when  God  was 
ready  to  give  to  the  world  a  great  pro¬ 
phet,  he  gave  Isaiah ;  when  God  was 
ready  to  give  to  the  world  a  great 
teacher,  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son, 
Jesus. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  importance 
of  the  teaching  profession  is  any  the 
less  today  as  a  basic  factor  in  the  lives 
cf  human  kind. 

Of  this  ^faster  Teacher  Jesus,  St. 
Luke  said,  “He  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man.” 

To  us  then,  we  sec  that  if  One 
Divine  finds  it  necessary  to  register 
an  increase  in  wisdom  in  his  calling, 
then  how  much  more  necessary  is  it 
that  we  mortals  be  constantly  alert  as 
to  our  need  for  increased  wisdom  in 
the  profession  of  our  choice. 

The  growth  of  this  Master  Teacher 
was  in  three  distinct  areas.  He  in¬ 
creased  in  wisdom,  which  was  intellec¬ 
tual  growth;  he  increased  in  stature, 
which  was  physical  growth;  he  in¬ 
creased  in  favor  with  God  and  man, 
which  was  spiritual  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment. 

As  portrayed  by  this  ^faster  Teach¬ 
er,  complete  growth  is  three-fold.  Can 


you  recall  the  maladjustment  of  a 
teacher  who  has  failed  to  grow  evenly 
in  all  directions?  A  teacher  whose 
intellectual  growth  has  been  stunted, 
and  who  boasts  of  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  when  in  reality  it  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  year  repeated  twenty  times. 

Do  you  recall  teachers  who  fail  to 
show  any  growth  in  the  physical  and 
material  necessities  of  life?  There  is 
the  Geography  teacher  who  never  could 
afford  to  see  the  Mississippi  River; 
the  Physiology  teacher  who  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  the  doctor;  the  Civics 
teacher  who  does  not  know  who  is  the 
sheriff  of  his  county,  or  the  Economics 
teacher  who  is  the  victim  of  loan 
sharks. 

Do  you  recall  teachers  with  whom 
you  have  dealt  who  are  socially  and 
spiritually  maladjusted?  They  find 
things  wrong  in  the  school,  they  say 
the  community  is  backward,  and  no 
minister  can  ever  arouse  their  sense 
of  spiritual  fervor;  everything  is 
wrong  but  themselves.  Any  lopsided 
growth  pattern  is  unfortunate.  Wis¬ 
dom  alone  is  what  gives  stature  to 
men  and  women ;  it  entitles  one  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  in  turn  will  actual¬ 
ly  produce  material  evidences  of  its 
worth. 

One’s  stature  among  his  fellowmen 
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is  entirely  dependent  on  how  well  he 
can  follow  through  the  long  and  nar¬ 
row  corridor  that  starts  with  mankind 
on  earth  and  ends  with  God.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  favor  with  Go<l  with¬ 
out  already  having  made  peace  with 
man  and  vice  versa. 

I  am  sure  we  accej)t  as  a  premise 
that  all  teachers  grow  whether  profes¬ 
sionally  or  not,  the  inescapable  fact 
is  that  they  grow.  Either  better  or 
worse. 

One  of  the  gravest  responsibilities 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  a  princi¬ 
pal  is  “What  happens  to  a  teacher 
when  they  come  to  me  ?”  “What  ha{> 
pens  to  their  ambitions,  what  happens 
to  their  spirit  of  adventure  in  educa¬ 
tional  experiment  when  once  assigned 
to  my  building?’’ 

The  principal  is  as  much  account¬ 
able  for  the  professional  growth  of 
the  teacher  as  is  the  teacher  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  academic  achievements  of 
her  pupils.  It  is  more  of  a  nile  than 
an  exception,  that  teachers  very  sel¬ 
dom  grow  professionally  in  a  situation 
where  the  principal  himself  has  been 
allowed  to  become  stagnant.  History 
records  few  instances  where  armies 
have  won  victories  where  the  general 
failed  to  lead. 

From  a  professional  horseman  I 
learned  that,  by  closely  observing  a 
horse,  this  man  could  read  the  entire 
character  of  the  former  owner.  He 
could  even  determine  the  age  of  the 
former  owmer  by  the  degree  of  nervous¬ 
ness  displayed  by  the  horse.  This  man 
told  me  that  the  horse  absorbed  every 
characteristic  of  his  owner. 

So  it  is  with  teachers.  Teachers 
absorb  their  principal’s  professional 
interest.  It  is  quite  easy  to  listen  to 
a  teacher  and  outline  perfectly  the  type 
of  situation  they  have  absorlx'd. 


We  read  of  the  history  of  man  and 
his  progress  in  scientific  warfare  from 
the  day  of  the  cave  man  with  his  club 
up  to  the  atomic  bomb  and  jet  pro¬ 
pulsion,  yet  we  note  that  the  more 
deadly  the  weapons  become,  the  less 
secure  life  becomes.  The  acquisition 
of  degrees  and  diplomas  wholly  for 
the  pur{)ose  of  elevation  to  higher 
salary  brackets  and  meeting  new  re¬ 
quirements  is  by  no  means  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  professional  growth. 

Semester  hours  to  our  credit  may 
accumulate,  while  at  the  same  time 
professional  growth  might  diminish. 
I’rofessional  growth  can  be  attained 
only  by  raising  one’s  own  standard  of 
self-expectation,  it  is  learning  to  de¬ 
mand  more  of  one’s  .self.  It  is  a  pride 
in  the  goal  itself,  a  pride  in  one’s 
latent  power  to  move  forward,  and 
even  self-pride  in  attainment. 

Principals  should  keep  their  facul¬ 
ties  informed  that  employment  as  a 
classroom  instructor  by  the  Dallas  In¬ 
dependent  School  District  is  by  no 
means  an  open  sesame  to  the  teaching 
profession.  It  is,  however,  a  .step  in 
that  direction. 

In  medicine,  I  am  told  that  the 
!M.  D.  degree  docs  confirm  the  fact 
that  one  is  a  doctor,  but  it  does  not 
guarantee  admission  into  the  medical 
profession.  The  medical  profession  is 
grounded  on  a  system  of  ethics  and 
standards.  A  doctor  may  engage  in 
illicit  practices  and  might  eventually 
land  in  the  penitentiary.  He  will  go 
in  as  a  doctor  and  will  come  out  as  a 
doctor,  but  he  will  hardly  ever  again 
Ik*  a  member  of  the  medical  profession 
because  he  has  been  inviolate  of  its 
standards  and  ethics. 

Teaching  is  quite  similar,  it  is 
highly  possible  for  one  to  be  a  class¬ 
room  instructor  for  years  wfithout  ever 
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boin"  a  member  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  The  direction  of  teacher 
growth  is  a  very  serious  responsibility 
of  the  principal,  and  no  area  of  a 
teacher’s  life  should  escape  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  eye.  Among  young  teachers 
particularly,  it  is  helpful  for  princi¬ 
pals  to  point  out  pitfalls  and  snares 
even  in  their  private  lives  that  are 
hindrances  to  their  professional 
growth.  To  Ik*  able  to  do  such  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  type  of  professional 
rapport. 

In  order  for  a  principal  to  fulfill 
his  duty  as  the  professional  leader  of 
his  faculty  it  can  be  best  illustrated 
by  another  “horse  story.”  In  a  story 
I  once  read  of  the  happenings  of  a 
herd  of  wild  horses,  the  leader  of  the 
herd  had  three  distinct  qualifications 
that  enabled  him  to  hold  a  position  of 
leadership. 

First,  the  leader  of  the  herd  had  a 
peculiar  sense  of  direction :  he  could 
find  with  comparative  ease  the  water¬ 
ing  holes,  and  greener  pastures.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  he  would  always  w’atch  while 
the  other  horses  w’ould  eat  or  drink. 
Thirdly,  he  had  an  uncanny  .sense  of 
danger;  he  could  sense  the  pack  of 
w’olves  in  the  distance  or  the  coming 
blizzard. 

Intelligent  faculty  direction  towards 
professional  growth  requires  miich  of 
the  same  qualities  of  this  lead  horse: 

(1)  a  sense  of  direction,  (2)  a  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  (3)  and  a  sense  of  im¬ 
pending  change.  A  secondary  school 
administrator  could  professionally 
serve  his  staff  in  the  following  sug¬ 
gested  ways. 

(1)  The  principal  should  be  able 
to  advise  teachers  as  to  graduate 
schools  that  will  best  serv’e  their  needs, 
without  proselyting  for  any  particu¬ 


lar  school.  He  should  have  at  hand 
catalogues  justifying  his  proposals. 

(2)  He  should  always  stress  the 
need  for  studying  methods  as  a  part 
of  efficiency  in  any  subject  field. 

(3)  He  should  stress  membership 
in  professional  organizations,  and  find 
time  to  discuss  publications  and  issues 
sponsored  by  such  groups;  this  is  be¬ 
cause  growth  is  dependent  uiK)n  know¬ 
ing  what  is  happening  in  your  field 
of  professional  interest. 

(4)  He  should  encourage  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  teacher  manuscripts  and 
treatises,  of  new  devices  and  methods 
found  successful  in  his  school.  Profes¬ 
sional  growth  is  also  dependent  upon 
interchange  of  ideas. 

(5)  He  should  Ik*  able  to  warn 
teachers  far  enough  ahead  when  trends 
point  to  a  decline  in  a  subject  field. 
Studebaker  used  to  make  wagons,  but 
when  transportation  was  speeded  up, 
the  Studebaker  factory  did  not  close, 
but  re-tooled  for  the  making  of  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

(6)  He  should  be  able  to  point  to 
new  fields  that  are  now  opening,  as 
Safety  Education,  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  Guidance;  not  only  educational, 
but  moral  and  ethical  guidance  as  w’ell. 

(7)  He  should  encourage  commun¬ 
ity  participation,  either  as  a  partici¬ 
pant  or  a  listener  at  forums,  panel  dis¬ 
cussions,  lectures,  and  addresses.  Here 
we  have  opportunity  to  carry  the 
school  and  its  purposes  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

(8)  He  should  encourage  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  our  own  philosophy  of 
education. 

(9)  He  should  stress  departmen¬ 
tal  organization  and  regular  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  depart¬ 
mental  work. 
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(10)  He  should  encourage  teach¬ 
ers  to  know  what  supplemental  text¬ 
books  the  school  system  has  available 
and  thus  teachers  would  leain  that 
libraries  may  be  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  holding  faculty  meetings. 

(11)  lie  should  always  encourage 
in-service  programs,  and  should  dis¬ 
courage  teachers’  re«juesting  excuses 
from  institute  meetings — such  should 
be  regarded  as  treason. 

(12)  He  should  encourage  co¬ 
operative  studies  as  surveys  both  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  school,  which  would 
result  in  a  pooling  of  knowledge. 

(13)  In  classroom  visitation  the 
principal  should  always  be  able  to  find 
something  that  is  worthy  of  commen¬ 
dation. 

(14)  He  should  make  available  in 
the  library  a  shelf  for  professional 
literature.  !Many  teachers  have  books 
of  their  own  that  could  be  loaned,  thus 
serving  as  a  nucleus. 

(15)  He  should  stress  attendance 
and  participation  at  all  meetings  and 
conferences  such  as  our  J^orth  Texas 
District  Meeting  to  the  N.  E.  A. 

(16)  He  should  break  down  pro¬ 
fessional  inertia  on  the  part  of  older 
teachers. 

(17)  He  should  encourage  further 
professional  study  on  the  part  of  his 
teachers.  A  city  in  Texas  which  is 
much  smaller  than  Dallas,  is  provid¬ 
ing  one  month’s  extra  pay  for  all 
teachers  who  do  additional  academic 
study.  In  this  small  school  system 
thirteen  teachers  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  during  the  current 
year. 

The  role  of  the  principal  in  an  all¬ 
round  program  of  professional  study 
does  not  necessarily  require  that  he  be 
a  drill  sergeant  The  principal 
should  be  willing  to  yield  the  position 


of  group  leadership  to  a  subordinate. 
In  this  instance,  the  principal  puts 
himself  down  on  a  common  level;  his 
contribution  is  stepping  aside  and 
allowing  the  teachers  to  proceed  with 
free  thinking. 

The  basic  reason  w’hy  schools  and 
teachers  exist  is  because  society  per¬ 
petually  feels  itself  in  need  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  existence  of  schools 
and  teachers  are  concrete  evidence  of 
man’s  conviction  that  children  are  not  i 
bom  perfect  and  society  is  wanting  a 
better  generation  than  the  parent  gen¬ 
eration.  These  goals  will  never  be 
realized  by  teachers  who  fail  to  share 
the  same  conviction.  A  teacher  with¬ 
out  a  deep  interest  in  professional 
growth  and  activity  will  find  himself 
content  in  reproducing  the  same  model 
of  the  parent  generation. 

The  great  purpose  behind  profes¬ 
sional  growth  of  teachers  is  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  lives  of  others.  It 
is  to  enable  teachers  to  make  their 
pupils  happier,  wiser,  more  human, 
useful,  and  cooperative,  because  of  hav¬ 
ing  known  that  teacher.  No  great  dif¬ 
ference  can  be  made  in  the  lives  of 
others  without  first  making  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  our  own  lives. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  we  as  princi¬ 
pals  will  make  our  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  pupils.  For  the  most  part  we  are 
now  cut  off  from  daily  contact  with 
the  pupils  in  the  classroom.  There¬ 
fore,  we  serve  the  pupils  best  by  best 
serving  those  who  serve  them.  The 
professional  interest  and  the  philoso¬ 
phies  of  the  principal,  like  yeast  in 
dough,  will  soon  work  its  way  through 
the  entire  school. 

Principals  will  find  that  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  professional  interest  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  maintaining  a  high 
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degree  of  faculty  morale.  One  will  al¬ 
ways  see  before  him  higher  summits, 
brighter  horizons,  and  new  provinces 
to  conquer. 

In  situations  where  the  faculty  has 
been  divided  into  opposing  camps,  and 
where  bickering  and  personality 
clashes  with  teachers  has  become  a  sort 
of  conjunction  neurosis  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  professional  interest  and  growth 
will  'be  lacking.  Teachers  acquire 
then,  the  thinking  of  a  day  laborer, 
they  feel  so  insecure  that  they  think 
and  plan  by  the  day,  because  the  next 
day  is  too  uncertain.  Professional 
growth  is  dependent  upon  a  feeling  of 
self-security — that  1  will  stay  in  this 
field. 

The  number  one  problem  in  teacher 
welfare  for  principals  is  professional 
growth,  both  for  himself  and  that  of 
his  teachers.  As  principals,  we  strive 
for  professional  status  among  our 
teachers.  If  it  is  not  achieved  through 
professional  growth,  status  is  sought 
through  intimidation  and  other  unde¬ 
sirable  means  of  mal-administration. 

A  proper  atmosphere  is  essential  to 
any  type  of  growth.  It  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  duty  to  provide  a  growing  at¬ 
mosphere  for  his  teachers.  Very  few 
principals  are  able  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  in  situations  where  the  profes¬ 
sional  growth  of  teachers  exceeds  that 
of  his  own.  Principals  whose  profes¬ 
sional  growth  has  been  retarded  or 
stifled  are  most  miserable  men.  They 


are  gored  constantly  by  a  sense  of  in¬ 
security.  ' 

The  philosophy  behind  a  hot  house 
is  to  bring  forth  flowers  in  bloom, 
even  out  of  season.  The  window  pane 
is  the  one  nucleus  around  which  the 
entire  framework  is  built,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  filtered  sunlight  to  pass  through 
to  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tect  the  plant  from  the  hazards  of 
weather.  As  principals,  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  growth  of  our  teachers,  our 
function  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
many  windows  covering  a  hot  house. 
It  is  through  us  that  rays  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  aspiration  must  pass  on  to 
teachers  who  are  looking  to  us  for  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership.  And,  like  hot 
bouse  flowers,  our  teachers  will  blos¬ 
som  out,  both  in  and  out  of  season. 
Our  personal  responsibility  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  assurance  that  we  are  the  type  of 
translucent  panes  that  will  transmit 
filtered  sunlight. 

Let  us  ever  keep  before  us  the  three 
dimensional  growth  of  that  Master 
Teacher,  Jesus  Christ.  He  grew  in 
wisdom,  stature,  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  man — which  was  expressed  by 
a  speaker  as: 

1.  Know  something — which  is  in¬ 
tellectual  growth. 

2.  Do  something — which  is  physi¬ 
cal  growth  in  stature. 

3.  Be  somebody — which  is  to 
count  with  both  God  and  man. 
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Leveling-Off  and  Its  Problems 
for  Educators 


By  CARL  ' 

HE  great  leveling-off  movement 
in  all  phases  of  life  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  now  reached  an  advanced 
stage.  When  plumbers  earn  more  than 
novelists  of  reputation,  as  the  great 
Maugham  recently  explained,  and 
when  the  average  wage  of  teachers  is 
about  $250  less  than  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age  U.  S.  jobholder,*  there  is  indica¬ 
tion  that  economic  opportunities  are 
close  to  being  equal  for  all  kinds  of 
people.  And  we  in  the  schools  know 
about  another  kind  of  leveling  caused 
by  the  influx  of  the  children  of  the 
masses.  The  condition  has  settled 
down  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  now  moves  on  to  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  much  to  the 
worry  of  the  managements  thereof. 

The  leveled-off  state  of  affairs  has 
created  vast  educational  problems,  an 
important  one  of  which  is  that  of 
taste.  We  have  thousands  of  people  in 
this  country  who  have  good  taste,  but 
the  emergence  of  the  masses  has 
brought  them  the  opportunity  to  be 
articulate.  Their  taste  in  music  is 
often  close  to  that  of  the  barbarian, 
and  the  radio,  phonograph,  and  juke 
box  business  gives  it  such  enlarged  ex¬ 
pression  that  music  educators  are  stag¬ 
gered  by  their  problem  to  raise  it. 
With  the  printed  matter  of  journalism 
or  literature  predicated  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  publishing  what  will  sell,  (and 
1  See  Time  for  January  24,  1949,  p.  I 
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the  desire  to  sell  and  make  a  million 
an  overwhelming  urge),  the  taste  for 
reading  matter  is  so  low  that  English 
teachers,  striving  to  raise  taste,  seem 
like  ants  endeavoring  to  move  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Some  of  our  citizens*  taste  in 
government  is  also  a  dangerous  threat. 
With  the  leveling  process  has  come 
opportunity  for  the  uncultured  and  the 
half-enlightened  to  gain  political 
power,  and  many  in  this  stratum  seek 
security  above  liberty.  Social  studies 
teachers,  coping  with  such  a  move¬ 
ment,  are  in  dire  need  of  assistance. 

The  leveling-off  process  has  brought 
its  leveling-down  in  education,  as  all 
teachers  know.  Opportunities  to  edu¬ 
cate  for  leadership  have  been  restrict¬ 
ed.  Teachers  have  neglected  the  bright 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  obtuse. 
Since  education,  by  and  large,  must 
deal  Avith  the  whole  social  structure, 
however,  there  is  some  cheer  in  know¬ 
ing  that  the  educational  level  of  every 
one  has  been  raised  a  millimeter  or  so. 
With  reinforcements  to  education  on 
the  way,  as  recent  tendencies  indicate 
they  will  be,  there  is  more  cheer  in 
thinking  that  the  level  of  education 
for  all  the  people  will  be  a  few  degrees 
higher  every  decade  and  tastes  of  all 
kinds  will  be  more  acceptable.  Any¬ 
way,  where  there’s  life  (and  teachers 
need  a  lot  of  it)  there  should  be  hope. 
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The  New  Men  of  Power.  America’s 
Labor  Leaders.  By  C.  Wright  Mills.  New 
York.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
1948.  323  pages.  $3.50. 

Dr.  Mills  is  the  director  of  the  Labor 
Besearch  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Social  Research  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  sociology. 
In  The  New  Men  of  Power,  he  presents  a 
study  of  the  newest  “economic  and  polti- 
cal  elite”  in  the  United  States — the  top 
leadership  in  American  labor.  The  collec¬ 
tive  portrait  which  Dr.  Mills  paints  is  the 
result  of  solid  and  intensive  research.  The 
book  gives  facts  about  our  labor  leaders 
— who  they  are,  what  they  are,  and  what 
they  do  to  and  for  America. 

The  Disruption  of  American  Democra¬ 
cy..  By  Roy  Franklin  Nichols.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1948.  xviii  and 
612  pages.  $7.50. 

To  Professor  Nichols  the  Civil  War  was 
an  irrepressible  conflict  because  the 
leaders,  on  both  sides,  were  so  immersed 
in  the  game  of  politics  that  they  failed  to 
understand  the  complex  processes  of  the 
nation’s  growth.  This  failure  brought 
about  their  own  destruction,  and  disaster 
to  the  Union.  The  Disruption  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy  is  a  distinguished  and 
scholarly  work  recording  and  Interpreting 
the  history  of  the  most  dangerous  crisis 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  nation  ever 
faced. 

Sandwich:  The  Town  That  Glass  Built. 
By  Harriot  Buxton  Barbour.  Boston. 
Houghton  MlfSin  Company.  1948.  XI  and 
318  pages.  $5.00. 

Glass  and  Sandwich  are  inextricably 
tied  together.  Mr.  Deming  Jarves  brought 
his  wonderful  glass  to  Sandwich  and  for 
years  this  town  on  Cape  Cod  felt  the 
quickening  pulse  of  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion.  Craftsmen  came  to  the  town  from 
Boston  and  from  Europe.  Jarves  built 
company  houses  for  his  workers ;  built  the 


first  railroad ;  and  opened  a  company 
store.  Change  was  in  the  wind,  however, 
and  the  life  of  Sandwich  as  a  factory 
town  came  to  an  end  almost  as  abruptly 
as  it  had  began.  Miss  Barbour  has  done 
a  most  competent  and  skillful  job  in  in¬ 
tegrating  the  numerous  activities  of  the 
community  of  Sandwich  into  a  unifled 
story  of  an  ancient  industry  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  old  Cape  Cod. 

The  Human  Side  of  Music.  By  Charles 
W.  Hughes.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1948.  xviii  and  341  pages.  $3.75. 

The  purpose  of  The  Human  Side  of 
Music  is  to  show  music  as  an  art  which  has 
developed  in  response  to  human  needs  and 
which  has  been  continuously  influenced  by 
the  attitudes  of  those  who  make  music 
and  those  who  listen  to  it.  The  volume 
is  quite  simply  written  and  the  author  re¬ 
veals  the  musician  as  a  craftsman  ever 
alert  to  the  emotional  tones  of  his  time 
and  either  reflecting  these  tones  in  his 
work  or  revolting  against  them. 

A  History  of  Popular  Music  in 
America.  By  Sigmund  Spaeth.  New  York. 
Random  House.  1948.  xv  and  729  pages. 
$5.00. 

If  you  are  responsible  for  a  library  bud¬ 
get,  add  this  book  to  your  lists  of  “musts” 
immediately.  If  you  have  ever  listened  to 
music,  or  played  music,  or  joined  in  the 
singing  of  music,  get  this  book  the  flrst 
minute  you  get  a  chance.  Dr.  Spaeth  ex¬ 
plores  one  of  the  most  significant  phases 
of  American  culture — our  popular  music. 
From  Colonial  days  right  down  to  the 
current  “hit  parade,”  the  story  of  popu¬ 
lar  music  is  told  in  Dr.  Spaeth’s  own  de¬ 
lightful  way.  School  people — youngsters 
in  the  secondary  schools,  more  mature  stu¬ 
dents  in  colleges  and  universities,  and 
those  serious  people  seeking  graduate  de¬ 
grees,  as  well  as  their  teachers  all  the 
way  up,  will  find  Dr.  Spaeth’s  work  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyable  and  informative. 
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Parables  for  the  Theatre.  Two  plays 
bj"  Bertolt  Brecht.  Minneapolis.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Press.  1948.  192  pages. 
$3.50. 

Many  critics  of  literature  hail  Bertolt 
Brecht  as  the  most  remarkable  German 
writer  since  Franz  Kafka.  Here,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  any  language,  are 
two  full-length  plays  by  Brecht — The  Good 
li'oman  of  Setzuan  and  The  Caucasian 
Chalk  Circle.  Both  plays  are  highly  im¬ 
aginative  and  poetic.  Eric  and  Maja  Bent¬ 
ley  prepared  the  English  translations  and 
have  furnished  an  introduction  and  the 
production  notes. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Italian  Music.  By 
Grace  O’Brien.  London.  Jarrolds  Ltd. 
(11  Stratford  Place,  IV.l)  1949.  191  pages. 
161-. 

Music  played  an  important  part  in  the 
social  life  of  Italy  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  budding  art 


was  cultivated  at  alt  the  Benaissance 
Courts,  as  well  as  in  Venice  and  Rome. 
In  this  book,  the  author  describes  the 
gradual  flowering  of  the  art  of  music 
against  the  background  of  the  brilliant 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  those  daj’s 
when  music  permeated  the  whole  cultural 
atmosphere  of  Italy. 

The  developments  in  sacred  and  in  secu¬ 
lar  music  are  zealously  followed  and  the 
author  traces  the  rise  of  the  mass,  the 
madrigal,  polyphony,  opera  and  oratorio. 
The  work  of  such  great  figures  as  Pales¬ 
trina,  Frescobaldi,  the  Gabrielies,  Caris- 
simi,  Monteverde,  Corelli,  the  Scarlattis, 
Nardini,  Tartini,  Vivaldi  and  all  the  great 
figures  of  the  post-Renaissance  receive 
careful  attention.  Final  sections  trace  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  school  upon  the 
music  of  the  German  states,  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  Russia.  Grace  O’Brien  has 
prepared  a  scholarly  volume  and  one  of 
intense  interest. 
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$1.25 

TOM  SAW YER-CImr  adaptatioa  $1 .25 

WHITE  GYPSY-Brahmi  Mosic  $1.25 

For  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AN  OLD  SPANISH  CUSTOM-Ught  opart  $1.75 
BELLE  OF  BAGDAD-Coatome  $1.75 

OH  DOCTOR !— Mosictl  coaady  $1.75 

WORDS  AND  MUSIC-Modari  $1.50 

We  have  the  most  complete  stage  guides  and  dance 
steps  available  I  You  ate  auured  a  tuccewful  per¬ 
formance.  Send  for  our  complete  catalog  today. 
Story  synopsis  therein  fot  over  FIFTY  titles  I 

THE  RAYMOND  A.  HOFFMAN  CO. 

S09  S.  TPabath  Avanao  Chicago  S,  Illiaeis 


The  Junior  Precis  Practice  Pad 

and 

The  Senior  Precis  Practice  Pad 

By  PAUL  W.  LEHMANN 

Headmaster,  The  Dublin  School 

These  two  publications  provide  deflnlts 
Instruction  and  plenty  of  drill  material  for 
Precis  Writing  throughout  the  four  years  of 
secondary  school.  Thel  Junior  Pad  Is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  beginner  in  prAcls  writing  In 
the  earlier  years  of  secondary  school  and 
for  other  than  college  prepsu-atory  classes. 
Simple  precis  writing  is  approached  through 
a  preliminary  study  of  abstracting,  para¬ 
phrasing,  punctuation,  vocabulary  smd  sen¬ 
tence  building. 

The  Senior  Prdets  Practice  Pad,  continues 
the  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of 
secondary  school  and  definitely  prepares  the 
student  for  college  entrance  examinations. 

Kxerclses  are  provided  covering  both 
lioetry  and  prose,  many  of  tbe  problems 
being  taken  from  recent  College  Entrance 
Ehcamlnation  Board,  New  York  State  Re¬ 
gents,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  entrance  examinations. 

List  Fries :  75  cents,  each  pad 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  Atlantio  Avenue  Boston  10,  Mats. 


